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EXIT CARRANZA 
r | \HE capture of the capitai of Mexico 


does not always mean the complete 

triumph of the faction taking it, 
but in the present case it is safe to as- 
sume that the fall of Mexico City, plus 
the reported seizure of the President by 
the rebels, means the end of the régime 
of Venustiano Carranza. Armed men in 
the nondescript uniforms of the rebels 
entered Mexico City at noon of May 9. 


Carranza, who had fled from the capital 


several days before, may have been cap- 
tured before the troops of Gonzales and 
Obregon entered Mexico City. 

What is perhaps the oldest city on the 
American. continent is not very easy to 
defend. The water which guarded it when 
it was the capital of the Aztecs has dried 
up, and to-day, once an army has got over 
the mountains into the Valley of Mexico, 
the penetration of the capital is not a 
difficult matter. 

Carranza has had just six years of 
power. On May 13, 1914, Tampico 
fell before the powerful advance of the 
army of Francisco Villa. Torreon, Chi- 
huahua, Juarez, and other northern cities 
had been captured in rapid succession by 
the Carranzistas. American forces had 
oceupied Vera Cruz on April 21, and 
President Huerta was preparing to make 
the flight which Carranza has just failed 
to accomplish. 

This much can be said for Don Venus- 
tiano. Not one out of ten of the Amer- 
ican correspondents who used to report 
the pompous statements he made in the 
battered Pullman car which was his head- 
quarters in the early days of 1914 ever 
thought that the “ First Chief,” as he 
then called himself, would hold the power 
he was then winning for one-half of the 
six-year period he actually has held it. 

Carranza himself favored limiting the 
term of Mexico’s presidents to four years. 
It was characteristic of him, however, 
that he exercised the powers of a dictator 
under the comparatively unimposing title 
of “ First Chief ” for many months before 
hesought the more formal tenancy of the 
national palace. 

Carranza’s most conspicuous trait, ob- 
stinacy, was the one that made him 
most of his enemies among foreign na- 
tions, and yet it was the trait mainly 
tesponsible for his successes in Mexico. 

The future in Mexico is uncertain. Un- 
fortun ately, there is much reason to be- 

lieve that the rebel forces may fight 
hmong themselves. The largest rev olu- 


From a photograph presented by 
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tionary group, and the one which started 
this revolt against Carranza, is the group 
which supports the ambitions of General 
Alvaro Obregon. Sonora, the first State 
to secede in the recent movement, is 
for Obregon. But the party of General 
Pablo Gonzales is not weak. The armies 
of Generals Obregon and Gonzales 
are reported to have entered Mexico 
City from different directions almost at 
the same time. According to the news- 
papers, the two Generals have declared 
that they will stand together and will 
elevate to office a provisional President 
until the regular “ election ” can be held. 
But there is the rub! It is no secret 
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PRESIDENT CARRANZA, OF MEXICO 


that both Gonzales and Obregon want to 
be the next regular President. Both are 
strong men. Obregon has the impetuosity 
and hammer-and-tongs way of doing which 
he got with his dash of Irish blood. 
Gonzales’s methods are less spectacular 
but no less effective. Obregon has more 
personal magnetism, Gonzales has the 
better mind. To-day Obregon unques- 
tionably has the larger followi ring, but in 
a country in which personal popularity i is 
notoriously ephemeral this fact is not 
too much to be counted on. 

And then there is Villa. His actual fol- 
lowers are not numerous. But a man 
who has kept his life and liberty with a 


price on his head for some twenty years 


is not to be ignored. The support of 
the Villistas thrown one way or the other 
might prove to be decisive in the event 
of open hostilities developing between 
Gonzales and Obregon. 


PRESIDENT WILSON AND 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
O* May 6 the chairman of a Demo- 
cratic county committee in Oregon 
telegraphed President Wilson as follows : 
Primary election May 21. Please 
wire whether you consider it important 
to nominate candidates pledged to ratify 


Versailles Treaty without Lodge reser- 
vations. 


By his reply, on May 9, to this tele- 
gram the President has put an end to all 
hope of ratifying the Covenant of the 
League of Nations by a non-partisan vote. 
He condemns unequivocally “ the Lodge 
reservations as utterly inconsistent with 
the Nation’s honor and destructive of the 
world leadership which it had estab- 
lished.” He calls upon the Democratic 
party “to try, without flinching or turn- 
ing at any time away from the path for 
reasons of expediency, to apply moral and 
Christian principles to the problems of 
the world.” He declares that “ the League 
of Nations is the hope of the world” and 
that “we cannot in honor whittle it 
down or weaken it, as the Republican 
leaders of the Senate have proposed to 
do.” In short, he assumes that the 
League which he has formulated and 
proposed without either the advice or the 
consent of the Senate must be adopted as 
it stands without giving consideration to 
any changes which the Senate may advise 
and without any endeavor to secure from 
the Senate its cordial and willing consent. 
The reply which we wish the Republican 
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party and the country would make to 
this partisan appeal for partisan support 
will be found on another page. 


A VETO THAT IS A VETO 
G OVERNOR CooLipGE, of Massachu- 


setts, has more than his share of 
that uncommon quality which we call 
common sense. Every state paper which 
we have seen from his pen has been 
marked not only with the hallmark of 
this quality but also with courage, stark 
sanity, and an incisiveness of utterance 
which few can equal. 

The Massachusetts Legislature recently 
passed a bill providing for the legaliza- 
tion of 2.75 beer. Other States have 
taken similar steps, but nowhere have we 
seen the absurdity of such State action 
so completely pilloried as in Governor 
Coolidge’s veto of this piece of legislative 
superfluity. The Governor’s veto, as re- 
ported in the New York “ Times,” reads : 

There is little satisfaction in attempt- 
ing to deceive ourselves. There is grave 
danger in attempting to deceive the 
people. If this act were placed on the 
statute-books of this Commonwealth to- 
day, it would provide no beer for the 
people. No one would dare act upon it, 
or if any one did, he would certainly be 
charged with crime. Similar laws in 
other States are, to date, ineffective. I 
am —_— to the practice of a legisla- 
tive = It is better to proceed 
with candor. Wait until the Supreme 
Court of the United States talks. 

We have had too much legislation by 
clamor, by tumult, by pressure. Repre- 
sentative government ceases when out- 
side influence of any kind is substituted 
for the judgment of the representative. 
This does not mean that the opinion of 
constituents is to be ignored. It is to be 
weighed most carefully, for the repre- 
sentative must represent; but his oath 
provides that it must be “ faithfully and 
unpartially, according to the best of his 
abilities and understanding, agreeably 
to the rules and regulations of the Con- 
stitution and laws.” 

The —— of the law is questioned 
in these days alltoo much. The ——- 
obligation of obedience against persona 
desire is denied in many quarters. If 
these doctrines prevail, all organized 
government, all liberty, all security, are 
at an end. 


We hope that the State of Massachu- 
setts will some day (if other honors are 
not in store for her Governor) see her 
way clear to loan him to the United 
States Senate. Such a loan would make 
it even easier than it is at present for the 
rest of the Nation to “have faith in 
' Massachusetts.” 


SENATOR KNOX AND 

PEACE WITH GERMANY 

A ansag Knox, of Pennsylvania, has 
KJ made another widely discussed ad- 
dress in the Senate. It expands his propo- 
sition of many months ago to separate 
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the charter of the League of Nations 
from the Treaty with Germany. In his 
speech the other day Senator Knox de- 
manded a declaration of peace because 
the war is at an end both in theory and 
fact. 

The reason for an official declaration 
of peace is to be found in the form which 
our way legislation took. Senator Knox 
says: 

This resolution provides for the re- 
peal of the authority for waging war, 
that is, the declaration of war, thus leay- 
ing the Executive without the legal 
power to wage war, and so putting us 
domestically on a basis of peace with our 

eace-time rights and iberties again 

Toisivent and fully restored to us. 


Such a resolution has already been 
passed by the House of Representatives. 

















SENATOR KNOX, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


It will probably be passed by the Senate. 
The President has indicated that he will 
veto it. 

As has been seen, Mr. Knox’s pur- 
pose in offering his resolution of nearly 
a year ago was apparently as much to 
separate the League of Nations from the 
Treaty with Germany as it was to make 
peace with Germany. In his recent 
speech he again outlined his objections 
to the League of Nations. 

But the Charter of the League of 
Nations as presented to the Senate by 
President Wilson, contends Mr. Knox, 
“is an aggravated imitation of the ill- 
fated and foolish Holy Alliance of a 
century ago. It promises little but mis- 
chief unless recast on such radical lines 
as will entirely obliterate its identity.” 

What Senator Knox would have had 
the Paris peacemakers do was (1) to con- 
fine their activities to making peace, and 
then (2) to initiate an international con- 
ference to formulate “an arrangement 


.” 
. Ledger 


19 May 


providing for the codification of inter- 
national law, the establishment of a court 
of international justice, and the outlawry 
of war.” 

So far as the Paris conference is con- 
cerned Senator Knox seems to be largely 
uttering a vain complaint -as regards 
water which has long since flowed under 
the bridge. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENCY 


O™ of -the interesting’ incidents of 
the recent Presidential primaries is 
that, for the first time, so far as we are 
aware, a Republican State Convention 
has instructed its delegates to vote for a 
specified nominee for Vice-President. 
The Republicans of Virginia are sending 
a united delegation to Chicago to support 
Governor Lowden for the Presidency, 
and have instructed the delegates to vote 
for Colonel Henry W. Anderson, of 
Richmond, Virginia, for Vice-President. 
Ex-President Taft in the “ Public 
of Philadelphia commends 
Colonel Anderson as an able and success- 
ful lawyer of high character who has 
done very efficient and responsible work 
for the Red Cross in Rumania and 
eastern Europe during the war. Mr. Taft 
regards the naming of Colonel Anderson 
as a candidate for the Vice-Presidency as 
one of several indications that the so- 
called “solid South” may break and 
that that section need not always con- 
tinue to be unreservedly Democratic no 
matter what the candidates or policies of 
the party may be. There are very good 
historical reasons for this sectional De- 
mocracy in the South, although, of course, 
sectionalism of any kind is an obstacle to 
the best and freest expression of self- 
government. There is another aspect to 
Colonel Anderson’s candidacy which in- 
terests us rather more than the question 
of its influence upon the solid South. The 
action of the Virginia Republicans in 
picking out a first-rate man and officially 
naming him as of Vice-Presidential cali- 
ber is an indication that the voters of 
the country are beginning to take the 
office of Vice-President somewhat more 
seriously than they have in the past. 
Generally the Vice-President is a kind of 
left-over from the struggles and conflict 
of a fatigued National Convention. He 
really ought to be selected with the 
greatest care because of his potential 
responsibilities. 


HECKLING ENGLAND 
0 one has the right to represent the 
American people as in favor of an 
Irish Republic, nor to attempt to instruct 
the British Government as to its conduct 
toward political offenders such as con- 
victed Sinn Fein insurrectionists. Yet 
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when individual Congressmen cable the 
English Prime Minister their protests 
against the imprisonment of political 
offenders, or when the United States 
Senate approves a reservation to the 
League Covenant urging that Ireland be 
admitted as an independent nation to the 
League (well knowing that no reserva- 
tions could at the time possibly receive 
the needed two-thirds vote of the Senate), 
or when the Mason Bill is introduced in 
the House of Representatives providing 
for a consular and diplomatic service 
from the United States to the “ Repub- 
lie” of Ireland, it is not surprising that 
British papers should be irritated by this 
long-distance heckling. An anti-Sinn 
Fein association in this country, the 
“ Loyal Coalition,” rightly cabled to the 
London “ Times” that these ebullitions 
by individual Congressmen do “ not rep- 
resent in the slightest degree the attitude 
and sentiment of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of American people.” 

Nearly all Americans believe, we hope, 
in reasonable and workable Home Rule 
for Ireland. So doa majority of English- 
men. Parliament has tried its best to get 
Irish factions to compromise on some sat- 
isfactory form of Home Rule, but in vain. 
It is not certain that a majority of Irish- 
men want a separate Republic, loudly as 
this is asserted by the Sinn Fein leaders. 
Great Britain is as little likely to reeog- 
nize an Irish Republic as was the United 
States to accept Southern secession. And 
if such a Republic were to be recognized, 
with the prevailing prejudice and hostility 
between Ulster and southern Ireland, the 
chance of peace and prosperity would be 
that of another Mexico. 

The other day the English Ministry 
was asked in Parliament whether it 
meant to make representations to our 
Government as to the open sale of bonds 
of the Irish ‘“‘ Republic” in the United 
States by “ President” De Valera, and as 
to what were called “the impertinent sug- 
gestions” from American Congressmen 
to the British Prime Minister. Mr. Bonar 
Law answered that he was quite satisfied 
that the good feeling of the United States 
was not represented at all by such dem- 
onstrations, and he did not believe that 
any action the British Government could 
take against them would have any other 
effect than to make the relations worse. 
And a representative of Lloyd George 
told an Associated Press reporter: “ We 
long since have come to believe that reso- 
lutionsand messages coming from America 
are political maneuvers and that they do 
not represent American sentiment. Con- 
sequently they have little weight.” 

“Mind your own business” is a good 
rule for nations as well as for men. Itis not 
exactly the province of American _politi- 
cians to attempt to dictate the settlement 
ot the puzzling Irish question. Great 
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THE CITY OF KIEV 


Britain and the United States have 
fought side by side; they do not mean to 
let this sort of thing endanger their firm 
friendship. 


POLAND, UKRAINE, AND 
THE BOLSHEVIKI 
is fall of Kiev is beyond question 
an important military victory for the 
Polish armies of President Pilsudski. 
This is not merely because Kiev is the 
chief city of the Ukraine and is a strategic 
point of great importance, but because 
the Polish success raises the whole ques- 
tion of the relations of the Russia of 
the future to the safety of Europe. If 
Poland’s war against the Bolsheviki had 
as its ultimate purpose the overthrow of 
the government of Lenine and Trotsky 
and the establishment in Russia of a 
representative government formed by a 
fairly chosen national convention, and if 
also this attempt were supported cordially 
and thoroughly by the Great Powers, the 
situation would be eminently hopeful. 
But this can hardly be said to be the 
case. Poland’s object is rather to extend 
her own boundaries and establish a ten- 
able frontier as against Russia and a 
valuable alliance with the Ukraine. It is 
stated that the League of Nations is to 
take up the question of the present war 
between Poland and the Bolsheviki and 
to ascertain what support, if any, is being 
given to Poland by the Powers. France 
has given such support; certainly none of 
the other Great Powers have done so. 
The Poles have been aided materially 
in their recent campaign on a large scale 
against the armies of the Bolshevist 
leaders by Ukrainian troops. A complete 
understanding seems to exist between 
General Petlura, representing the Ukrai- 
nian desire for absolute independence and 


backed by strong sentiment in his own 
country, and the Polish military and civie 
leader, General Pilsudski. The difficulties 
of the past between the Ukraine and 
Poland have been settled, it is under- 
stood, by a recognition on the part of the 
Ukraine of Polish ambitions in eastern 
Galicia and by Poland’s assurance that 
she will aid the Ukrainians to establish 
a free and independent government of 
their own, and will help expel the Bolshe- 
viki from the Ukraine. 

The warfare between Poland and Rus- 
sia is on a considerable scale, and the vie- 
tory of the Poles, not only at Kiev itself, 
but along a line of considerable length to 
the east of Kiev, threatens to block the 
activities, both military and commercial, 
of Russia as now constituted, and even to 
hamper Russia’s approach to the Black 
Sea. It will also strengthen materially 
the band or ring of countries around 
Bolshevist Russia, working each for its 
own independence, and therefore against 
Bolshevist control. 

There is undoubtedly in Russia, entirely 
apart from the Bolshevist control, a feel- 
ing of danger and future insecurity as 
regards the southwestern portion of the 
former empire. If ever: there was a case 
which required united action by the Great 
Powers and immediate consideration by 
the League of Nations, it is that which is 
now brought into vivid light by the com- 
bination of the Ukraine and Poland and 
the probable extension of the present 
fighting on a larger scale. 


THE FIRST COLLEGIATE 
AERIAL RACES 
HE first aerial race between college 
teams was-held at Mitchell Field, 
Mineola, Long Island, on May 7. All of 


the college aviators, representing Yale, 
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J. T. TRIPPE AND J. W. HORNE, YALE, WINNERS OF THE 25-MILE CROSS-COUNTRY AIRPLANE RACE 


Williams, Princeton, Columbia, Wes- 
leyan, Lehigh, Pittsburgh, Cornell, Penn- 
sylvania, and Harvard, were ex-service 
men. 

The events of the meet were a twenty- 
five-mile cross-country race, an “ alerte,” 
and contests in acrobatics and “ take-offs 
and landings.” Yale aviators won all 
of the three trophies offered for the 
meet. 

The success of the Yale team was in 
part due to the fact that her men were 
fortunate in the drawing for machines. 
In order to even matters the available 
machines were pooled and the fliers 
selected for the various machines by lot. 
It thus happened that Yale won the long- 
distance race in a machine flown on from 
Boston by a Harvard pilot. The “ alerte ” 
event already referred to was staged in 
an interesting fashion. In this event the 
contestants were supposedly sleeping on 
their cots. A German plane flew across 
the field and dropped a smoke bomb. As 
the bomb exploded a signal was given 
and all the contestants leaped from their 
cots, secured their clothing, and climbed 
into their machines. The first contestant 
to leave the ground won the event. He 
was in the air sixty seconds after jump- 
ing from his cot. 

Such an intercollegiate meet can be 
made a real test of individual skill, of 
course, only if the machines used are of 
uniform design. This was not the case 
with the recent meet, but perhaps it 
may be possible in the future to place the 
contestants upon an even footing in re- 
gard to their mechanical equipment. 
Intercollegiate aerial races might be made 
a valuable means for increasing the re- 
serve of naval and military aviators. 


MR. PINCHOT’S NEW OFFICE 
R ECENTLY Governor Sproul, of Penn- 
\. sylvania, appointed Gifford Pinchot, 
long a resident of that State, to the office 
of State Forester. Mr. Pinchot’s just- 
published statement to the Governor con- 
cerning forest conditions in Pennsylvania 
should be read by many persons outside 
that State where similar conditions exist. 
Mr. Pinchot’s subject is that of forest 
fires in Pennsylvania. 

They have made a desert larger than 
the wliole State of New Jersey. One- 
sixth of the area of our State is a waste, 
of practically no benefit to the people of 
Pennsylvania. . . . Six million acres... 
are too rough and rocky for the plow. 
They must either grow trees or produce 
nothing. They are in fact producing 
practically nothing, for the fires kill each 

















GIFFORD PINCHOT 


new growth of little trees before they 
can reach merchantable size. 


This is what Mr. Pinchot calls “ the 
Pennsylvania Desert.” To offset this 
desert the State has appropriated for 
forest fire protection during the last six 
years less than $30,000 a year. “It has 
been’ like trying to put out a burning 
building with water in a spoon,” Mr. 
Pinchot says. 

Eleven years ago, he asserts, Pennsyl- 
vania was cutting as much wood as her 
people consumed. “ To-day we are cutting 
less than one-third and consume ten times 
as much as we grow. Until we permit our 
mountains to reforest themselves by stcp- 
ping the fires we must import two-thirds 
now, and far more later, of all we use.” 
Again, “ We pay at least $25,000,000 a 
year for freight on lumber brought into 
the State. It might have been grown at 
home. We pay at least $50,000,000 more 
for the lumber itself.” 

A like condition is characteristic of the 
Nation ; it cuts two and a half times as 
much as it grows. Its needs are increas- 
ing. Its supplies are dwindling. Worse 
still, there are no forests in the world 
from which we ean suitably import lumber 
to meet our needs. Of course we might 
expect to have what we have—a National 
timber shortage. As the price of paper 
shows, it is growing steadily worse. For 
this and other reasons our wasted forest 
lands should be protected from fire and 
restored to reproduction. 





THE FOUNDER OF 
CHAUTAUQUA 

\ ENERAL GRANT once introduced 

A Bishop J. II. Vincent to President 
Lincoln and said, “ Dr. Vincent was my 
pastor at Galena [Illinois], and I do not 
think I missed one of his sermons while 
I lived there.” 

He has just died at the ripe age of 
eighty-eight. He had been a preacher 
for seventy years, for he delivered his 
first sermon when only eighteen years 
old. He was a true progressive ; he com- 
bined an inspiring breadth of view with 
intensity of conviction. His sermons were 
characterized by his interest not so niuch 
in theology as in the vital conditions of the 
people about him, especially the young. 
To reach them religiously there were 
of course Sunday schools. But then, as 
too. often now, they lacked scientific 
method in Biblical study, and certainly 
freshness of teaching. Both of these lacks 
Dr. Vincent believed could be made good 
by raising the standards of teaching. 

His greatest achievement in this direc- 
tion was the founding of the Chautauqua 
Assembly. His idea, in his own words, 
was this: 

The establishment of a summer camp 
institute for the training of Sunday 
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Cassel in the New York Evening World 
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JUST TO MAKE IT HARDER! 


Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service 
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BUT WILL HE TAKE THE CHILD IN? 


Cassel in the New York Evening World 
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SEEING RED: 


Reid in the Philadelphia Press 














WHAT DIFFERENCE DOES IT MAKE—HE’S LOST EITHER WAY 


William in the New York American 
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UNCLE SAM WILL HAVE NO PEACE UNTIL HE GETS RID OF 
THE HORNETS’ NEST AT HIS WINDOW 


Knott in the Dallas (Texas) News 
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school workers ; a summer institute for 
thorough normal drill in the interests 
of the great body of earnest men and 
women ... Sunday-school teachers and 
officers representing all the various 
church denominations of the country. 


This last phrase was characteristic, for 
Dr. Vincent’s impulse could never be 
kept within denominational limits. The 
system which resulted in the “ Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons” registered 
not only progress in Sunday-school 
teaching, but also progress in Christian 
unity. 

From the first the Chautauqua Assem- 
bly was a success. Out of the proposed 
two weeks of lectures at Chautauqua, 
which should prepare Sunday-school 
teachers for better work, came a length- 
ening course; it is now two months 
instead of two weeks long. Secular 
subjects were added to the courses. 
The Sunday School Assembly developed 
into a general educational assembly, in 
which lectures, study, devotional exer- 
cises, and recreation were combined. 
Other similar assemblies, bearing the 
name of Chautauqua, were organized, 
the precursors of other study and recrea- 
tion summer camps; a magazine was 
started and a publishing houseestablished. 
An extensive course of systematic read- 
ing was arranged, and with it a kind of 
National correspondence school. Chau- 
tauqua was never proposed as a substi- 
tute for either the common school or the 
college, but as a supplement to both. 
Dr. Vincent aimed to give those who had 
not had the privilege of a college educa- 
tion a glimpse into the field which the 
college is supposed to cultivate, and 
especially to enable fathers and mothers 
to have enough knowledge of what their 
sons and daughters were doing in college 
and high school to sympathize with them 
and take a real and intelligent interest 
in their work. 

Not only was Dr. Vincent the founder 
of this movement, but its success in all 
the formative years was due to his di- 
recting genius. It is easy to underrate 
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and impossible to overrate the extent 
of his beneficent influence in developing 
in the churches an intelligent study of 
the Bible, and in the community a habit 
of serious and systematic reading in 
place of the careless and unthoughtful 
reading which so often isa kind of semi- 
intellectual dissipation, doing more harm 
than good. 

For nearly half a century the Chau- 
tauqua movement has felt the steady, 
direct impress of its founder’s personality 
and power. 


THE NEW YORK SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA’S EUROPEAN TOUR 
r[ ut New York Symphony Orchestra 
has now arrived in Europe, and on 
May 4 the Minister of Fine Arts in the 
French Cabinet gave a reception for Mr. 
Walter Damrosch, the orchestra’s distin- 
guished leader, at the Sorbonne. Among 
those present were the eminent compos- 
ers Camille Saint-Saéns, Vincent d’Indy, 
and Théodore Dubois. In his address of 
welcome the Minister called Mr. Dam- 
rosch the dean of orchestral conductors 
in the United States, and added that 
France desired to make the New York 
Symphony tour a success as a proof of 
its sentiments of friendship. Mr. Dam- 
rosch responded eloquently in French—it 
is fortunate that some Americans who 
represent our country in France are able 
to speak, and to speak well, to the French 
in their own language. 

The orchestra is to give concerts in 
Paris, Bordeaux, Lyons, Marseilles, Monte 
Carlo, Genoa, Rome, Florence, Bologna, 
Milan, Turin, Strasbourg, Metz, Nancy, 
Brussels, Antwerp, Liege, Ghent, The 
Hague, Amsterdam, and London. At 
Paris the French Government has put 
at Mr. Damrosch’s disposal the ThéAtre 
National de Opéra, while for the con- 
cert in Brussels the Government has given 
the Theatre Royal de la Monnaie. The 
soloists at these concerts will be Albert 
Spalding, the American violinist,and John 
Powell, the American composer-pianist. 
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THE NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA STARTING FOR ITs TOUR ABROAD 
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The Kings of England, Italy, and Bel- 


gium, and the President of France ; also 
the American Ambassadors to England, 
France, Italy, and Belgium, are honorary 
members of the concert committee, which 
also includes practically every distin- 
guished composer and conductor in the 
countries visited, as well as many persons 
prominent in artistic and social life. 

There are ninety-three members in the 
orchestra ; the whole party includes about 
a hundred and twenty persons. 

We have frequently sent our athletes 
abroad. This is the first time that an 
American orchestra under an American 
conductor has gone to Europe. It isa 
notable event in the development of inter- 
national acquaintance and appreciation. 


THE KIPS BAY PAGEANT 


HE Kips Bay Association, one of the 
seven neighborhood associations in 
New York City, gave recently a commu- 
nity pageant showing the Kips Bay of yes- 
terday and of to-day. This neighborhood, 
bounded by Twenty-eighth and Fifty- 
ninth Streets, by Fifth Avenue and the 
East River, is one of the most varied in 
the metropolis, including dwellers on First 
Avenue as well as Fifth, all of whom 
helped to make the pageant a success. 
Although the district is small, its story is 
of more than local interest, for many of 
the programme’s names are famous the 
country over. A vital part of our history 
was made on this little bay where Jacobus 
Kip, the first Secretary of the Province of 
New Amsterdam, built his house in 1655. 
With dancing and singing generously 
interpersed, the pageant was never for a 
moment monotonous. It began with a 
dance by the Spirit of the River and her 
attendants, interrupted by the demons and 
hobgoblins who, according to Washington 
Irving’s fantasy, cause the turbulence of 
the waters of Kips Bay. Then an Indian 
scene, with work, a dance, and chant, was 
followed by the arrival of the Kip family, 
the sailors, and workmen, who began the 
building of the house. There was a house- 
warming, first for the workmen, then for 
their guests—Governor Peter Stuyve- 
sant, the Schepen and Burgomeesters an« 
their ladies. Then was seen a garden party 
a century later at Beekman Hill, and two 
scenes given in dialogue—Mrs. Robert 
Murray and her charming daughters de- 
taining General Howe and his staff to 
give time for Putnam to march north with 
his three thousand men to join Washing- 
ton at Harlem Heights; and that other 
dramatic story, Nathan Hale’s volunteer- 
ing to secure the needed information 
about the enemy’s camps and plans, his 
capture and brutal treatment by the 
British, and his splendid utterance when 
called on to make his last confession, that 
his only regret was having but the one 
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Photograph from Community Service 


THE KIPS BAY PAGEANT 
The scene represents Mrs. Murray, a resident of New York City during the Revolution, receiving officers of 


the British army in her house to join in a tea party. 


life to give for his country. A reception 
to President Washington closed the story 
of the Kips Bay of yesterday. 

But the applause and interest of the 
spectators were just as great for the story 
of the neighborhood of to-day. Progress 
introduced Industry, who summoned the 
workers of the district—those providing 
sustenance, the builders, the weavers ; 
Education, attended by Knowledge, Art, 
Music, and Science; the many social 
service agencies of this neighborhood, and 
citizens from almost every country of the 
globe, until the stage was crowded and 
made a fine picture, with a score of 
bright banners, symbolic dress, and gay 
national costumes. 

More than five hundred people took 
part in the pageant, and no fewer than 
seventy-six organizations were repre- 
sented. Its success was due in part to the 
executive secretary of the Association and 
to Mrs. May Pashley Harris, who wrote 
and directed it, and in part to the splendid 
spirit of the Kips Bay people and the 
efficient help of volunteers. 


MR. DAVISON’S VISIT 

TO EUROPE 

\ [ k. Henry P. Davison, of the Ameri- 
AYA can Red Cross, has just returned 
to the United States from a visit to the 
countries lying between the Baltic and 
the Adriatic Seas. His report with regard 
to Poland notes that conditions have be- 
come steadily worse, until now there are 
approximately 250,000 cases of typhus 
there. 1t may be remembered that during 
191) some. 2,400,000 refugees and pris- 





She detained them while the patriots joined forces 


oners crossed the Russian border. Of 
course the essential consideration has 
been the control of refugees returning 
to Poland and the Ukraine bringing 
typhus with them. Unless checked the 
epidemic will prove a danger threatening 
the whole of Europe. To meet it there is 
lack of food, clothing, fuel, hospital equip- 
ment, doctors, and nurses. In some parts 
of Poland whole towns are crippled, 
schools closed, business suspended. 

In the Ukraine, to the south, a great 
region even larger than Poland itself 
and containing quite as many people, 
nearly every one has been affected either 
by typhus or by influenza. Physicians 
had to attend territories forty miles in 
diameter, and, what was worse, those who 
had to treat disease in areas in which 
there were twenty thousand or thirty 
thousand cases could get no medical sup- 
plies. The situation is getting even worse 
because most of the necessities of life 
cost, largely because of depreciated ecur- 
rency, now about five hundred times more 
than at the beginning of the war, and are 
thus quite out of reach for most of the 
population. 

As to Austria, Mr. Davison noted that 
the general death rate has risen 46 per 
cent since 1913, and the mortality from 
tuberculosis ‘alone 250 per cent. The 
misery of the children is the most pathetic 
of all. Many children of one year of age 
have not surpassed their weight at birth. 
A hundred thousand school-children in 
Vienna are underfed and diseased as a 
result of the food shortage, lack of fuel, 
and inadequate hospital facilities, while 
at least 25,000 hospital beds have become 
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useless owing to shortage of hospital sup- 
plies. Crime among the child population 
is on the increase, says Mr. Davison, 
hunger sometimes driving little boys to 
ghastly attempts at murder. 

In Hungary the acute distress goes 
back to 1916, when scarcity of milk was 
seriously felt, and yet three years later 
the supply was just one-quarter as great. 
The effect upon child life can be well 
understood ; mentality often is menaced. 
As in Vienna, so in Budapest, of the 
160,000 children enrolled in the schools, 
100,000 depend on public charity. 

This recital should move Americans to 
arm the Red Cross with more financial 
strength than ever. 


THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 

N April, 1870, a few citizens of New 

_ York City, alive to the educational 
importance of art, obtained from the New 
York State Government a charter incor- 
porating the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. When these citizens applied for a 
charter, they had no building, not even the 
site for one ; they had no existing collec- 
tion of art; above all, they had no ready 
money. They tried to raise $250,000, but 
it took them about a year to raise less 
than half that amount from a hundred 
and six contributions. Six months later 
they secured a three years’ lease of 
Dodworth’s Dancing Academy, in Fifth 
Avenue. It became the Museum’s first 
home. 

The present magnificent housing of the 
collection in Central Park vividly illus- 
trates the growth both of art and of its 
appreciation in this country. These things 
are evident in the most important feature 
of the celebration of the Museum’s golden 
anniversary, namely, the special exhibi- 
tion made up of a combination of the Muse- 
um’s treasures in all its departments with 
loans from eighty private collectors in the 
metropolis—paintings, sculpture, carv- 
ings, furniture, hangings, jewels, prints, 
objects from all the allied arts. This exhi- 
bition will, we are glad to say, be open to 
the public daily all summer. 

The development of art as indicated in 
this collection is remarkable, as one sees 
the paintings by Cezanne, Pissarro, 
Redon, and Gauguin, hanging in the 
same place with pictures by painters 
whose: names have long since become 
classic. In the department of decorative 
arts, lovers of sumptuous furniture, erowd- 
ing the eighteenth-century French Room, 
get ideas about modern household art. 

The public’s appreciation of art is par- 
ticularly evident in the interest shown in 
the oldest art—in the departments of 
Egyptian Art, and of Classical Art, and 
of Far Eastern Art. Public interest is 
also to be noted in the Museum’s youngest 
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department, that of prints. The walls of 
three galleries are occupied respectively 
with engravings, etchings, and woodcuts, 
while the floor-cases in each room are 
filled with rare examples of illustrated 
books. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

IN FRANCE 

o many years Americans seeking 
S- education abroad have gone to Ger- 
man and English universities. During the 
past eighteen months, however, they have 
been going to French and English uni- 
versities. At present some two hundred 
American students are in France. About 
three-quarters are enrolled at the Ameri- 
can University Union in Paris, the bal- 
ance being accounted for by the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts students. The Ameri- 
can University Union is now settled at 
1 Rue des Fleurus, facing the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, and thus close to the 
University of Paris. Organized to meet 
the needs of American university and 
college men in Europe for military and 


other service in the cause of the Allies,: 


the Union had also from the first the aim 
of being a bond between the universities 
of Europe and America. This war pur- 
pose accomplished, it has become a social 
center for American students studying in 
France as well as a clearing-house of in- 
formation between French and American 
universities. 

Chief among French universities is the 
University of Paris, now more than ever 
attractive to foreign students because of 
its new series of courses designed espe- 
cially for them and giving a bird’s-eye 
view of French civilization—of French 
literature, history, and art, and the eco- 
nomic, legal, and political sciences. The 
courses last four months and are repeated 
each semester; that is to say, one may 
begin a course in March and finish it in 
June; in November, and finish it at the 
end of February. What is more, any and 
every one is admitted. These “ Cours de 
Civilisation Francaise a ]’Usage des Etu- 
diants Etrangers” purpose to give a 
general orientation alike to the foreign 
student who plans to stay only a short 
time in France, and to the foreign student 
who wishes to followa long course of study. 

Knowledge of the French language is 
of course necessary. To assist those who 
may have difficulties in this direction prac- 
tical courses in the French language are 
conducted at the University. The tuition 
fees for the lectures which have to do with 
history, literature, or art are one hun- 
dred and fifty franes; for the lectures on 
economic, legal, and political sciences, sev- 
enty francs; for the language courses 
there is a fee of forty francs. Descriptive 
circulars may be had from the Bureau 
des Renseignements, La Sorbonne, Paris, 
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THE TWO PATHS TO 
PEACE 
ik E gist of the President’s challenge 


toall in or out of his party who 

wish to amend his League of Nations 
we publish in our news of the week. 
What here follows is the answer which 
we wish the Republican party and the 
country would make to that challenge. 

There are two plans for international 
co-operation and adjustment of interna- 
tional difficulties, which for convenience 
may be labeled : 

The Judicial Method. 

The Diplomatic Method. 

The Judicial Method grew out of an 
International Conference called by the 
Czar of Russia in 1899 to meet at The 
Hague for the purpose of considering what 
steps could betaken to prevent a great and 
growing increase in armaments. At that 
time McKinley was President and John 
Hay was Secretary of State. The Ameri- 
ean delegation to this Conference pre- 
posed the establishment of some plan of 
obligatory judicial arbitration for dis- 
putes. The principle was approved, but 
no plan for carrying it into effect was 
worked out. The Conference did, how- 
ever, create a Court of Arbitration, which 
has had an honorable history. The second 
Conference was held in 1907, under the 
Roosevelt Administration. At this Con- 
ference provision was made for the organi- 
zation of a more truly permanent Court 
of Arbitral Justice and for future meet- 
ings of the International Conference, 
which would probably have been held had 
it not been for the outbreak of the great 
World War. . 

When President Wilson went to Paris 
to negotiate a Treaty of Peace with Ger- 
many, he discarded the steps which had 
been taken at The Hague for interna- 
tional fellowship through stated meetings 
of the Conference and the organization 
of a Permanent Court, and substituted 
for it what we have ventured to call the 
Diplomatic Method. In his plan there is 
a Conference without power and an Ex- 
ecutive Council with power. This Council 
is composed of diplomatists. There is no 
other provision for a Court than a sug- 
gestion in the Covenant that a Court may 
be organized. 

There are two important differences 
between these two plans or methods. 

I. The Wilson or Diplomatic Plan vests 
all power in a body which almost neces- 
sarily is, and, in point of fact, so far has 
been, composed wholly of diplomats. Each 
diplomat, necessarily and rightly, regards 
first the interest of the nation which he 
represents. The proceedings of the Council 
are bargainings between the representa- 
tives of the different nations, each pri- 
marily seeking the interests of the nation 
which he represents. The agreements 
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reached are compromises. No new addi- 
tion is made and no new interpretation 
given to internationallaw. The object to 
be secured is peace, not justice. 

In the MeKinley-Roosevelt or Judicial 
Method there is no room and no oppor- 
tunity for such bargainings between rival 
Powers and adjustment of conflicting in- 
terests by compromises. There is a Confer 
ence in which all nations are represented, 
but which is without legislative power. 
Its decisions are purely advisory. It is 
fashioned on the plan of the Postal 
Union, whose decisions, by the way, have 
in fact always been accepted by the 
nations represented. And there is a 
Court to which the nations may, by spe- 
cial agreement, submit any controversies 
that may arise between them, or may, by 
general agreement, submit all questions 
or certain classes of questions. It would 
be the business of this Court to secure, 
not primarily peace, but justice, and to 


-interpret and apply international law to 


the settlement of such questions as might 
be brought before it. These decisions of 
the Court might rest upon the practices 
of the nations—that is, on what among 
Anglo-Saxon peoples is known as com- 
mon law; or they might rest upon the 
recommendations of the Conference, 
which they would accept and apply, in 
this way giving them the moral force of 
law. ; 

II. In the Wilson or Diplomatic Method 
the Senate is vested with power and the 
nations which enter the League will be 
called upon to unite their military forces 
in compelling obedience to such inter- 
national agreements as the Council may 
reach in its deliberations. In _ the 
McKinley-Roosevelt or Judicial Method 
neither the Court nor the Conference is 
clothed with military power. No pro- 
vision is made for enforcing by armies 
the decisions reached by the Court or the 
recommendations made by the Confer- 
ence. The plan assumes the existence of 
an international public opinion which will 
be sufficient to secure acceptance of the 
decisions of the Court for the present 
and leaves the question of any military 
means of enforcing such decisions for 
future consideration. The distinction be- 
tween the two was very clearly put by 
the instructions of Elihu Root, then Sec- 
retary of State, to the American dele- 
gates to the Second Hague Peace Confer- 
ence. “* What we need,” said he, “is the 
substitution of judicial action for diplo- 
matic action, the substitution of judicial 
sense of responsibility for diplomatic 
sense of responsibility.” And he added: 
“We need for arbitration, not distin- 
guished public men concerned in all the 
international questions of the day, but 
judges who will be interested only in the 
question appearing upon the record before 
them. Plainly this end is to be attained 
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by the establishment of a court of per- 
manent judges who will have no other 
occupation and no other interest but the 
exercise of the judicial faculty.” 

When the McKinley-Roosevelt Plan 
of a Judicial League was proposed by 
America and accepted by the European 
Powers, we welcomed the fact as a great 
step in the progress of the nations 
towards a Christian civilization. When 
President Wilson ignored the work of 
his predecessors and brought home from 
Europe a radically different plan, we 
regretted the fact and frankly expressed 
our regret. But we believe that in our 
international relations the country should, 
if possible, present a united front to the 
other nations. We hoped that by amend- 
ments before the adoption of the Presi- 
dent’s plan it might be made safe, and 
by amendments subsequently adopted by 
the League itself the power of the Execu- 
tive Council might be diminished and the 
power of the Court to be organized might 
be increased, and the League thus become 
a Judicial, not a Diplomatic, League: 
That hope has been destroyed. The Repub- 
lican leaders in the Senate have made— 
we think, wisely made—a patient attempt 
to secure a non-partisan approval of an 
amended League. The President con- 
temptuously scorns all proposals of com- 
promise, and his party will not adopt 
what their leader so disdainfully rejects. 

The Senate will not accept the Wilson 
Plan without reservations. The President 
will not accept it with reservations. There 
is one escape, and only one, that we can 
see from this deadlock, and we should 
like to see the. Republican party adopt it. 

It is not probable that the statesmen 
of other countries will follow President 
Wilson’s leadership as blindly as _ his 
party follows it. We should like to see 
the Republican party and its Presidential 
candidate pledged to call a third meeting 
of the Hague Conference after the elec- 
tion. Before that Conference the whole 
matter of international relations could be 
laid with a reasonable hope that in such 
a Conference an adjustment could be 
made between the McKinley-Roosevelt 
Plan and the Wilson Plan which would 
transfer the emphasis in the Wilson plan 
from the Executive Council to the as yet 
uncreated Court and would secure the co- 
operation of all peoples in a common 
movement for justice founded on law and 
bringing with it the promise of peace, 
rather than’ on diplomatic agreements 
enforced by arms. 

The whole country, with few excep- 
tions, desires some organic and well- 
defined international fellowship. The 
patchwork made by the endeavor to 
save the Diplomatic League by radical 
amendments is very little understood by 
the people at large and very far from sat- 
isfactory to those who do understand it. 
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But the policy of National isolation which 
has been urged in some of the campaign 
appeals is a policy both impracticable and 
dishonorable. It is a revival of President 
Wilson’s affirmation that the war does 
not concern us, and ‘is an attempt to 
revive in a new form the slogan, “ He 
kept us out of war.” 

It is true that there are European 
questions which do not concern us. It is 
not our business to determine whether 


Fiume shall belong to Italy or Jugoslavia, 


nor ought we to pledge ourselves to send 
American troops to make war in support 
of whatever agreement the diplomatists 
may reach by their political bargaining. 
But whether the Turks shall go on 
massacring the Armenians does concern 
us. Millions of American dollars are in- 
vested in property in Turkey. Thousands, 
if not millions, of Armenians are our 
fellow-citizens in America. To leave the 
Turks free to destroy our property and 
massacre the Armenians would be mon- 
strous, and yet to this inevitable end the 
policy of isolation would conduct us. 

But we may well trust the future to deal 
with such world issues as arise, while we 
develop as a means of international co- 
operation stated meetings of a world 
Advisory Congress to develop and express 
international public opinion and a World 
Court to interpret and apply that public 
opinion in the formal and authoritative 
decisions of such questions as may be 
brought before it. In pursuing this course 
the Republican party will be carrying for- 
ward toward completion the work begun 
under McKinley, developed by Roosevelt, 
and sanctioned and supported by such 
Republican leaders as John Hay, Elihu 
Root, ex-President Taft, and Lawrence 
Lowell. 


WILLIAM DEAN 
HOWELLS 


HERE would be little or no dissent 
t among critics to placing first among 

American contemporary writers of 
fiction and men of letters William Dean 
Howells, who died in New York on May 
11 at the age of eighty-three. It was not 
only the extent and variety of his writ- 
ings that made him thus pre-eminent, 
but human kindliness, wide sympathy, 
and constant interest in all that relates 
to true art and social progress. Five 
years ago, when the American National 
Institute bestowed a gold medal of honor 
upon Mr. Howells, the late Hamilton W. 
Mabie expressed this exactly when he 
said: “ Mr. Howells, divesting the novel 
of the dramatic aids of station, passion, 
and adventure, has brought into view 
those elements of character and of cir- 
cumstance which, in the newest as in 
the oldest world, give life perennial in- 
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terest. In ‘The Rise of Silas Lapham’ 
and ‘A Hazard of New Fortunes’ he 
dramatized opportunity, the romance of 
American life. A realist, but never a 
literalist, whose faith in democracy is 
saved from superstition by that breadth 
of view and play of imagination which we 
call humor, Mr. Howells has made Amer- 
icanism synonymous with sanity, hope, 
the idealism of the clean hearth, and seri- 
ousness of mood tempered by optimism, 
humor, and good fellowship.” And Mr. 
Howells himself, in his response at a din- 
ner given him in 1912 in honor of his 
seventy-fifth birthday, and attended by 
four hundred of his fellow-writers and per- 
sonal friends, expressed his ideal in these 
words: “ All of human life has turned 
more and more to the light of democracy, | 
the light of equality. Literature, which 
was once of the cloister, the school, has 
become more and more of the forum and 
incidentally of the market-place. But it 
is actuated now by as high and noble’ 
motives as ever it was in the history of 
the world; and I think that in turning 
from the vain endeavor of creating beauty 
and devoting itself to the effort of ascer- 
taining life it is actuated by a clearer 
motive than before.” 

lr. Howells’s literary life in a sense 
began when, as a boy of nine, he wrote 
a composition on “ Human Life ”—or, 
rather, set up his modest attempt in 
type for his father’s newspaper. Since 
then, what an immense number of 
essays, travel papers, poems, short 
stories, and novels he has put forth ! 
Seventy-five books, we are told, stand 
in the catalogues under his name. If 
we add to this his editorial work as as- 
sociate editor of the “* Atlantic Monthly ” 
for eight years, and as the worthy suc- 
cessor of George William Curtis in the 
“ Editor’s Easy Chair” of “ Harper’s 
Magazine ” for fourteen years and up to 
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the time of his last illness, we get an idea 
of his mental activity. Yet he never hur- 
ried or seamped his work ; it always had 
the mark of culture and almost of lei- 
sure. 

A large part of Mr. Howells’s books 
are almost as enjoyable to-day as when 
they were written. If any of our younger 
readers are unacquainted with them 
merely because the best of them appeared 
thirty or forty years ago, they will secure 
genuine enjoyment and entertainment by 
passing over some of the ephemeral 
“ best sellers ” of the day in favor of, say, 
“The Lady of the Aroostook” or “ Out 
of the Question” for lightness of touch, 
of “ Silas Lapham” for strong and deep 
character drawing, of “ A Hazard of New 
Fortunes” for a protest against social 
injustice, or of “ Venetian Life” as a 
picturesque and animated description of 
life in Venice as Mr. Howells saw it when 
he was American Consul there. 

The old debate between realism and 
romanticism in fiction found Mr. Howells 
ranged on the side of realism. But he 
never interpreted realism to exclude im- 
agination, much less humor. He iater- 
preted life as he saw it, but he well knew 
that fancy, idealism, and romance itself 
may be a part of reality. Aridity was 
not a part of realism as he practiced it. 

Personally, Mr. Howells was a man of 
native courtesy, of sound and wide cul- 
ture, and of fine perceptions and generous 
impulse. He was a notable figure in 
American life as well as in American 
literature. 


HOWARD BLISS 


FIRST knew him in his undergradu- 
| ate days, nearly forty years ago. My 

boys were at school and college and 
my wife made our home a summer tryst- 
ing-place for their comrades. He was one 
of them, and a great favorite. Physically 
he fulfilled the Greek ideal of manhood, 
and he possessed the Greek virtues of self- 
control and courage. Physical courage is 
a characteristic virtue in Young America, 
and moral courage is common. But intel- 
lectual courage is rare. The Church has 
been afraid of skepticism. Doubt of its 
traditional creeds it has treated as an 
offense; doubt of the inerrancy of the 
Bible, as a crime. Our presses and poli- 
ticians are no braver than our theologians. 
To question the inerrancy of our Consti- 
tution is as great an offense as to question 
the infallibility of the Bible, and to doubt 
our traditional definition of property 
rights throws us into a panic, although 
these definitions are not identical in any 
two civilized communities. Even as a col- 
lege boy Howard Bliss was immune from 
such fears. He had no desire for an un- 
shaken faith; he wished a faith that 
could endure shaking, and if in the process 
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any old and seemingly sacred opinions 
were sifted out he was untroubled. The 
intensity of his convictions inspired in 
him respect for hostile convictions as 
intense as his own; the greater their 
intensity, the greater his respect. 

But he was neither a physical nor an 
intellectual athlete. I do not recall that 
he ever coveted athletic honors. Nor did 
he ever join in the game of intellectual 
battledore and shuttlecock in which a 
theme is tossed to and fro between 
contestants as a social game. Partly he 
took life too seriously to make serious 
beliefs—his own or others’—toys for a 
game. Our dinner table was often a de- 
bating society in which the parliamentary 
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rules were sometimes imperiled. But in 
these debates his respect for the convic- 
tions of others and a certain innate spirit 
of consideration made hin habitually a 
courteous as well as a courageous debater. 
He was always more eager for truth than 
for victory. 

I was at that time preaching in a little 
village church to a congrevation which 
varied from fifty in the winter to all the 
church would hold, perhaps a hundred 
and twenty, in the summer. The Union 
Theological Seminary, of New York, was 
fighting the battle for theological liberty 
against rather heavy odds, and this, I 
suspect, attracted him there for his min- 
isterial education. He came to Cornwall 
two or three times to preach for me in 
my absence. When I returned, I found 
the people more inclined to talk about 
the preacher than about the sermon. 
Even then he had begun to realize the 
words of Emerson, throughout his life 
a favorite with him: “ What you are 
speaks so loud I cannot hear what you 
say.” 

Mr. Bliss’s personality had so appealed 
to me that when in the fall of 1888 I was 
called to Plymouth Church I at once 
wrote to Howard Bliss offering him the 
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position of associate pastor. It was char- 
acteristic of him to be attracted by the 
difficulties of the position, and also to 
make it ‘a condition of his acceptance 
that he should postpone entering on his 
duties till he had finished his post- 
graduate studies abroad. He was never 
inclined to leave a plow till he had 
finished the furrow. I waited for him a 
little over a year. When he came, he 
brought his bride with him. 

At that time Plymouth Church was 
three churches; that is, it maintained 
two chapels, each with a preaching service, 
a Sunday school, a week-evening prayer- 
meeting, and such other incidental and 
oceasional services as are common in 


‘churches of the Pilgrim faith and order. 


There were always two assistant minis- 
ters besides Mr. Bliss and myself. No 
preacher could hope to rival Henry 
Ward Beecher in the pulpit; certainly 
I could not. The hope for the future 
of Plymouth Church lay in organizing 
and maintaining its varied activities in 
a high degree of efficiency. During the 
four years that Howard Bliss was in 
Plymouth Church we worked together as 
partners in this spiritual enterprise. No 
sharp line of division separated our de- 
partments, but in general terms I was 
the teacher, he was the administrator. 
Paul puts as the climax of his apostolic 
labor “the care of all the churches 
which cometh on me daily.” The care of 
the complicated activities of Plymouth 
Church came largely on Howard Blis 
But he had the key to our front door 
and ran in and out as a member of the 
family. There was rarely a day that he 
did not come in for consultation on some 
one of the thousand details which such a 
hive of spiritual industry as Plymouth 
Church involves. He took charge of one 
of the chapels and preached regularly to 
its evening congregation. To the activi- 
ties which we found in Plymouth Church 
new ones were added. Two kindergartens, 
a Boys’ Brigade, predecessor of the Boy 
Scouts of to-day, an athletic club, with a 
hall fitted up imperfectly as a gymnasium 
to compete with the saloons for the boys 
in the street, were gradually organized. 
We both had more faith in growth than 
in manufacture. Plymouth Church is on 
the edge of one of the poorest districts of 
Brooklyn. We notified the Charity Or- 
ganization that we would be responsible 
for the care of this district, and 1t was 
Mr. Bliss who secured a committee with 
an admirably wise and consecrated lady 
as its chairman. Along the docks of the 
East River lay a continually changing 
fleet of ships and steamers. Mr. Bliss 
organized a reading-room in connection 
with our Mission, advertised it among 
the seamen, secured from the church a 
small volunteer committee to visit with 
him on Sunday mornings some one cf 
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these ships and hold a song service there, 
he preaching to the sailors in their bunks, 
so that often he could not see a single 
member of his congregation. By personal 
visits he enlisted a corps of volunteers 
ready to teach if called upon in any one 
of our ‘three Sunday schools, so that 
throughout my pastorate we had an or- 
ganized waiting list of pledged Sunday- 
school teachers. We arranged for what 
might be called a confirmation class, 
which met weekly for six weeks before a 
May communion; this class he taught, 
and to it he invited with characteristic 
breadth and sympathy, not merely those 
who wished to unite with the Church, but 
all who wished to be Christians and all 


who wished that they did wish to be ~ 


Christians. He did most of the pastoral 
calling, and his winsome personality per- 
vaded the whole church. At the occa- 
sional ecclesiastical gatherings held at the 
church and in the social gatherings of 
the church, frequently and systematically 
held, he was always present and always a 
social leader. His open-mindedness and 
his catholic sympathies made him ap- 
proachable to all sorts and conditions of 
folk, his scholarship enabled him to meet 
skepties effectively on their own ground, 
his strength of faith imparted strength to 
reluctant doubters, and these qualities 
combined with his uncombative courage 
made him decisive without dogmatism 
and tolerant without indifference. 


In 1894 Howard Bliss left Plymouth 
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Church to take pastoral charge of a Con- 
gregational church in Montclair, New. 
Jersey, where his experience in building 
a new church edifice for the growing 
congregation prepared him for the larger 
work which lay before him. And here 
this personal estimate of Howard Bliss 
must end; for when he left America in 
1902 to sueceed his father as President of 
the Syrian Protestant College at Beirit 
my intimate fellowship with him came to 
‘an end, 

We continued to correspond, but both 
of us were too busy to make that cor- 
respondence continuous, and during part 
of the time the war made interchange of 
letters impossible. I still watched his 
work with admiration, though I saw it 
only from afar. 

What I saw dimly, Howard Bliss, in 
his last official report, has described 
graphically. From the beginning to the 
end of the war the College was surrounded 
by bitter and unscrupulous enemies. The 
high Turkish officials were eager for the 
downfall of the College. The Germans 
were even more bitter, and. malicious mob 
rule was not an improbability. Starvation 
and disease were widespread. Medicines 
and hospital supplies were obtained with 
difficulty. 

Consular officials were withdrawn. The 
Government was arbitrary and Govern- 
ment restrictions were more and more 
harassing. Considerations of personal 
safety and ease strongly counseled clos- 
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ing the College till the storms were 
passed. 

But considerations of personal safety 
and ease never counted with Howard 
Bliss. He remained at his post or left 
it only when the safety and well-being 
of the College called for his services 
elsewhere ; and at the end of the war 
came home to take part in an endeavor 
to raise a fund to cover debts incurred 
by the College during the war and 
to provide for its present and future 
needs. The spirit with which during these 
critical years Howard Bliss’s work was 
carried on is revealed by the confession 
of faith published in the May issue of 
the “ Atlantic Monthly,” which, with 
characteristic self-effacement, he deseribes 
as the faith of “The New Missionary.” 

What was the cost in vital energy to 
keep alive the College at Beirit “ with its 
thousand students of many races (Syrian, 
Turk, Tartar, Persian, Indian, Egyptian), 
and of many religions (Moslem, Druze, 
Jewish, Behai, and all the Christian 
sects),” pursuing their studies in an un- 
protected oasis of peace planted in the 
heart of a passionate race war, imagina- 
tion cannot conceive. Not even his splen- 
did constitution could survive the strain. 
His consecration to his work was crowned 
by his death, happily in his native coun- 
try, with most of his family about him. 
Never more triumphant than in his last 
hours was his large and liberal faith. 

Lyman Apsorr. “ 


SENATOR JOHNSON’S CALIFORNIA VICTORY 


SPECIAL 


ALIFORNIA has declared by the 

great majority of 150,000 votes, 

which may reach 160,000, for the 
delegates committed to the support of 
Senator Johnson for the Republican 
nomination for President over those 
pledged to the candidacy of Hoover. 

It was the most hotly contested primary 
in California since the Direct Primary 
Law went into effect. Few State elections 
have exceeded it in the vigorous nature 
of the campaign. It was a campaign 
which witnessed some surprising changes. 
Former supporters of Senator Johnson 
were for the first time opponents, and 
former opponents for the first time sup- 
porters. 

It certainly looked strange to see the 
names of Mr. W. H. Crocker, the well- 
known San Francisco banker and mem- 
ber of the Republican National Commit- 
tec, and Mr. M. H. De Young, editor of 
the San Francisco “Chronicle,” among 
the list of Johnson delegates. They had 
fought him and he had fought them in 
ths two gubernatorial campaigns. It was 
desired, however, to have all elements 





A SUPPORTER’S VIEW 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 


of the party represented on the delega- 
tion, and to that end the gentlemen 
named and others who had opposed the 
Senator were included in the list of dele- 
gates. The questions which they had 
fought over related to what are now 
accomplished facts in the government 
and political life of California. 

Generally speaking, the newspapers of 
the State which have heretofore supported 
the Senator continued their support. The 
notable exceptions were the San Fran- 
cisco “ Bulletin” and the Los Angeles 
“* Express,” which both supported Mr. 
Hoover. The loss of these papers was 
more than made good by the accession 
of the San Francisco “Chronicle,” the 
Oakland “ Tribune,”and the Los Angeles 
“* Herald.” 

The Johnson and Hoover organizations 
maintained commodious State headquar- 
ters at San Francisco with a large corps 
of workers, and headquarters in most if 
not all the fifty-seven counties. A great 
deal of literature was circulated, exactly 
as if a Presidential election campaign 
were on instead of a primary. During 
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the last two weeks of the campaign many 
meetings were held north and _ south, 
with the regular campaign accompani- 
ments, except brass bands. 

If such strenuous primary campaigns 
are to continue, there is likely to be an 
increasing demand for a Presidential 
term of six years—perhaps eight. 

There were a number of elements of 
weakness which entered into the candi- 
dacy of Mr. Hoover and adversely af- - 
fected his campaign. It was felt by many 
voters that the intensive, aggressive cam- 
paign decided upon in California was a 
move to eliminate Senator Johnson, while 
if Mr. Hoover himself was defeated he 
weuld not consider that he had been 
eliminated. 

A great many voters also believed that, 
while they admired Mr. Hoover’s great war 
work and recognized his wonderful ability 
along certain lines, his years of work and 
residence abroad as a mining engineer, 
under conditions and environment which 
do not obtain in the United States, end- 
ing finally in his work as Food Adminis- 
trator with absolutely autocratic power, 
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did not furnish him with the right kind 
of preparation and experience for the dis- 
charge of the duties of Chief Magistrate 
of the United States. 

Finally, there was an unwillingness to 
support a candidate as a citizen of Cali- 
fornia who had not lived more than a 
few months in the State since his gradu- 
ation from Stanford University twenty- 
five years ago. This constituted an ab- 
sentee or non-resident citizenship, owing 
to his work abroad, in no way discredit- 
able to Mr. Hoover, but which prevented 
him from coming into normal, every-day 
relationship with the business, social, and 
political life of the people of California. 

A very general criticism of Mr. Hoover 
among voters adversely affecting his cam- 
Reign was his attitude on the League of 

ations. 

It goes without saying that ordinarily 
a primary contest against Senator John- 
son for the election of delegates to the 
convention of a great party to nominate 
a candidate for President in behalf of a 
non-resident candidate would have been 
regarded as a huge joke and impossible. 
Mr. Hoover was the strongest possible 
candidate who could have been pitted 
against Senator Johnson. 

A real campaign was made possible 
for Mr. Hoover under such circumstances 
because he is one of the heroes of the 
war. On the food front, where it was 
imperative that the line should hold at 
all times equally with the fighting front, 
Mr. Hoover was as conspicuous as was 
General Pershing on his front. 

Although Mr. Hoover has a very nar- 
row circle of acquaintances in California, 
every man, woman, and child in the State 
had a feeling of acquaintance, in a way, 
with the Food Administrator. He did not 
need a personal introduction to the voters 
of the State, such as any other non-resi- 
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dent citizen would have required, for he 
had been present, as it were, at every 
meal, every day, in every household in 
the State and in the land. 

Mr. Hoover’s candidacy was backed by 
a strong and efficient organization. Ralph 
E. Merritt, State Food Administrator 
during the war and Controller of the 
University of California, was the head of 
the organization. He severed his connec- 
tion with the University when he took up 
the work. Although lacking in political 
experience, he was the man best fitted to 
organize the campaign. It was the boast, 
especially in the south, that the organiza- 
tion was strong, efficient, and loyal. 

Whatever Mr. Hoover’s elements of 
weakness and strength, he lost the Cali- 
fornia primary election primarily because 
he was contesting for delegates in a clear- 
cut fight with Senator Johnson. Notwith- 
standing the weak elements of his candi- 
dacy as voiced by various types of voters, 
he would probably have won against any 
one else. No other man than Senator 
Johnson would have defeated a candidate 
with Mr. Hoover’s world-wide reputation 
and possessing such an asset as his great 
food-saving and food-feeding war record. 

There was a strong and efficient John- 
son organization north and south, and 
for the first time since he entered 
political life a campaign was conducted 
without the inspiration and stimulus of 
his personal presence and participation. 
What Johnson’s majority would have 
been if he had been able to make one of 
his whirlwind campaigns is a matter of 
speculation. 

The majority given Senator Johnson 
is the best possible testimony to the 
hold he continues to have upon the con- 
fidence and trust of the California elec- 
torate, not exceeded in intelligence and 
independence by that of any other State. 


CAMPAIGN TALK IN THE WEST 
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It is likewise an emphatic and indignant 
denial of the falsehood circulated in the 
East that’ he was not loyal to Hughes in 
1916, whereas but for Governor Johnson, 
who made more speeches for the Repub- 
lican candidate for President in that 
campaign than any other speaker in the 
country, Mr. Hughes would have been 
defeated by a larger majority. No man 
who had accomplished the defeat of 
Hughes in California could have received 
such a majority over Herbert Hoover 
when a candidate for nomination for the 
same high office. 

It is also a declaration that the voters 
do not regard Senator Johnson as ultra- 
radical. The great body of Californians 
do not believe that he is either provincial 
or parochial. 

n all the great movements of our Na- 
tional life, indeed in all history, it has 
been the warm-blooded men with settled 
convictions rather than the cold-blooded 
with mere opinions who have been the 
leaders to accomplish things. To have a 
burning heart controlled by great princi- 
ples and ruled by convictions does not 
make a man irrational or lacking in the 
saving virtue of common sense. 

Californians who know Senator John- 
son well realize that his character is so 
compounded that, with all his strong and 
virile qualities, great common sense and a 
rational mentality control his conclusions 
upon which action is based. His mind is 
not like a high-power engine running wild 
without a governor. He possesses no 
blanket prescription for a universal cure- 
all of the ills of society. But the things he 
believes in are real convictions, and he 
possesses the kind of a vision without 
which, according to a certain wise man of 
old who was something of a progressive, 
the people perish. Ep@ar WILLIAMS. 

San Francisco, May 7, 1920. 





STAFF CORRESPONDENCE BY GREGORY MASON 


man in a leather armchair. 

“ You think Wilson is as bad as that, 
do you ?” asked the little fat man with the 
long cigar. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that Wilson, or 
Lodge, or Borah, or any one man is re- 
sponsible for the chaos we have been get- 
ting and are going to get for a year yet,” 
the first replied ; “ it’s the system that is 
wrong—the whole system. As sure as 
you get a President from one party and 
a Congress from the other you are get- 
ting no government at all. You are 
getting that ‘ house divided against itself ’ 
which Lincoln told us to beware of.” 

This fragment of a conversation which 
I overheard in a San Francisco club 


” ELL, I guess we are in for an- 
other year of chaos,” said a big 


shortly before the California primaries 
is typical of the sort of talk I heard re- 
cently in clubs, smoking cars, restau- 
rants, hotel lobbies, and other gather- 
ing-places of men and women in every 





State I visited in a trip across the coun- 
try. Newspapers and party managers 
convey the impression of great public 
interest in the primary elections and in 
Presidential possibilities. I found, how- 
ever, that from New York to California 
there is a general indifference to the can- 
didates and the issues involved in the 
primaries. “‘ No man who is big enough to 
wake enthusiasm in me has yet appeared 
as a Presidential candidate,” a traveling 
salesman said to the writer in Nebraska. 
It is not that Americans have lost all 
sense of civic responsibility. The fact is 
that no candidate has yet appeared who 
has gripped the people’s imagination, 
who has appealed to the half-subconscious 
demand all through this country for a 
man who will go deeper than party catch- 
words and who will at least try for reform 
in fundamentals. Thinking men and 
women of all parties are disgusted and 
disheartened by the spectacle America 
has made among the nations for the 


past eighteen months. While Europe has 
gone about the beginnings of recon- 
struction, we have stood apart, unable to 
make up our minds. In England and 
France, Italy and Japan, if an administra- 
tion has lost the support of the people it 
gets out of power. At any rate, it always 
has the means of ascertaining whether or 
not it has popular support. Europe be- 
lieves that almost any action is preferable 
to inaction, but Americans, the most con- 
servative people in the world, are still 
content to live under a form of govern- 


ment so imperfect that it frequently ° 


happens that our legislative and execu- 
tive branches become deadlocked. As 
our governmental system is now arranged, 
it is the easiest thing in the world for the 
United States to become “ a house divided 
against itself.” 

No one is questioning the value of the 
American Constitution. One may ques- 
tion, however, whether the men who 
framed that document ever intended it to 
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be as inflexible as we have permitted it 
to become. Worship of the Constitution 
has become a fetish. It is largely because 
of this that the efforts of our fathers 
to secure their famous system of “checks 
and balances” have resulted in our being 
detied and balanced toa standstill to-day. 

I have not put the foregoing in quota- 
tion marks, but I have heard substantially 
that very sentiment expressed by Ameri- 
cans all over this country. This question 
of how to make American Government 
a machine which will function more effi- 
ciently is getting much more attention 
from the people than most politicians 
realize. I have heard it discussed by city 
clubs and by informal meetings of labor- 
ers, I have heard it suggested that in 
some way we ought to model our Govern- 
ment after the French and British sys- 
tems, under which an administration is 
forced to get out of power as soon as it 
has lost popular confidence. I have heard 
it suggested also that the term of Con- 
gressmen should be made co-equal with 
the term of the President, so that there 
would be a fair probability of getting a 
government of which the executive and 
legislative branches were in sympathy 
with each other. 

It is mainly because the people realize 
the importance of such deeper questions 
as these that their attitude toward the 
preliminary skirmishes of the Presidential 
campaign up to date has been generally 
an attitude of indifference. The light vote 
cast at most of the State primaries is evi- 
dence of this indifference. 

Moreover, there is a general lack of 
confidence in the primary system as or- 
ganized at present. With primary laws 
varying in different States, with some 
States having no primaries, and with few 
States having such a law as invites the 
entrance of all prominent candidates and 
thereby secures a really fair test, it is not 
surprising that few farmers care to leave 
the fields on a sunny day to vote. 

As this article goes to press, a corre- 
spondent of the New York “ Times” in 
Oregon, commenting on the lack of inter- 
est in the approaching primary in that 
State, says : “ One good reason for this is 
the fact that neither the political leaders 
nor the peopleasa whole, when they discuss 
the forthcoming primary at all, express the 
belief that it will have any material effect 
on what happens in Chicago.” 

No; at present State primaries have lit- 
tle more importance than informal straw 
votes. Indeed, an extensive and carefully 
conducted straw vote, such as the ballot of 
eleven million voters that is being taken by 
the “ Literary Digest,” affords a much 
better indication of what the people really 
want than most State primaries. For 
instance, take the case of the State of 
New Jersey: Asthe “ Digest ” says, that 
aay “incomplete figures of 8,649 for 

Wood as against 5,612 for Johnson give 
a fair indication of the primaries’ result 
in the State of New Jersey as favoring 
these two candidates, but the return of 
5,357 for Hoover, as shown in the New 
Jersey column of the [* Digest’s ”] table, 
undoubtedly indicates a sentiment which 
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could not find expression through regular 
channels.” 

In Nebraska the names of Lowden and 
Hoover and Harding, three of the prin- 
cipal candidates, were not on the Repub- 
lican ballot. In California the names of 
only Johnson and Hoover were on the 
ballot. Indiana had four candidates on 
the ballot, but Indiana was an exception, 
and even in that State the name of one 
important candidate was left off the bal- 
lot, namely, Hoover. 

In the far West, of all the Republican 
candidates Johnson is arousing the most 
enthusiasm. The Hooverites come second 
in point of ardor. Not a few Republicans 
prefer General Wood as their first choice 
and a great many named Wood as their 
second choice, but I found no Western 
supporters of either Wood, Lowden, or 
Harding who had any difficulty in keep- 
ing their political enthusiasm within the 
bounds of propriety. No doubt this phe- 
nomenon is partly due to the fact that 
both Johnson and Hoover are Western- 
ers. That is not the whole story, however. 
The men and women who are for Hoover 
largely belong to the independent class of 
voters. That is to say, they are support- 
ing the former Food Controller as a result 
of deliberate decision often made at the 
sacrifice of natural political sympathy. 
The ardor of the Johnson supporters 
springs from other causes. It is largely a 
feeling of revolt or of dissatisfaction with 
existing conditions. A Wyoming rancher 
whom I met on the train said to. me: 
“All General Wood represents is a 
grouch.” He meant that not a little sup- 
port for the General comes from men and 
women who feel that he was unjustly 
treated during the war by the Wilson 
Administration and who seek to express 
their resentment at that treatment by 
supporting Wood for President. Mis- 
leading this phraseology is, of course, but 
it would be perhaps not far from the 
truth to say that all Johnson represents 
is a number of grouches. Sinn Feiners, 
pro-Germans, anti-Japanese, and anti- 
English elements give the former Gov- 
ernor much of his support. I do not 
believe that the solid American element 
all over California is preponderantly for 
Johnson. With no alternative to voting 
for Johnson except to vote for Hoover or 
not to vote at all, many California Repub- 
licans who resent Hoover’s independence 
of strict party lines supported the Sen- 
ator. But these are men who would 
much rather have voted for one of the 
other Republican Presidential possibil- 
ities. Your Californian is nobody’s fool. 
A steady inflation of the Johnson ego and 
personal ambitions during recent years 
has not pass unnoticed. Johnson’s action 
in building up a great personal political, 
machine in California os cost’ him the’ 
support of many fellow-Californians who 
believed in his early efforts to purify pol- 
ities and who supported him then with 
the enthusiasm of Crusaders. I think a 
good many men and women in Johnson’s 
State feel like a California Republican 
who writes as follows: 

“ We have come to the conclusion that 
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‘the East’ (by which, of course, we out here 
mean everything east of California) has 
just now gotten the same opinion of Sena- 
tor Hiram Johnson that California had 
when Johnson was a different sort of man, 
and we are not willing to let the error 
pass unchallenged. . . . The changed atti- 
tude toward him in California has oc- 
curred because of the way he has gone 
after the Presidency. It has confirmed 
the suspicion that began to be felt here 
during his last gubernatorial term—that 
he was becoming more and more su- 
premely interested in Hiram W. Johnson 
and that individual’s career. . . . Califor- 
nia is by no means wholly pleased with 
its junior Senator’s blanket mortgage 
claim to all the credit for its progressive 
legislation, and with his use of that claim 
in his present campaign. . . . It has not 
been made overproud by the record of 
the man who fought the Peace Treaty 
and League of Nations at every stage and 
in every form, and now, in Milwaukee, 
in Chicago, and in the pro-German sec- 
tions of other States, has gained his 
‘victories’ by the votes of Germans, 
I. W. W.’s, Sinn Fein Irish, and all the 
other anti-Ally forces that hate the 
Treaty. ... Neither is California solidly 
behind its Senator who has spent a vast 
amount of his time away from Washing- 
ton pushing his own campaign and letting 
George rtn the Government.” 

In short, the vote for Johnson in the 
California primaries was misleading. 
Much of Johnson’s support there is ex- 
tremely tentative. It is not that the voters 
love Johnson more, but that they love 
Hoover less. 

With all the indifference toward the 
candidates now in the limelight, there is 
among the masses of Western voters, as 
probably among the masses of Eastern 
voters, a great deal of uneasiness. This 
uneasiness may take an expression which 
will surprise more than one confident 
politician before the election is over. But 
people have been indifferent thus far 
because the campaign thus far has not 
touched fundamentals, and because there 
is no faith in the efficacy of the present 
primary system. A reorganization which 
would establish a uniform fair and free 
primary election to be held in every 
State in the Union on the same day 
would be supported by most voters. 

Finally, I believe that most voters are 
ready to welcome a fundamental change 
in the framework of American Govern- 
ment which would prevent any one office- 
holder from wielding the powers of an 
autocrat unless backed by the approval 
of the majority of the people, and which 
would provide a means for learning at any 

iven time what public opinion really is. 

he great mass of voters would be glad 
of a reform which would prevent a re- 
currence of the shameful spectacle this 
Nation has presented to the world for 
nearly eighteen months ; a spectacle of a 
Government divided against itself—legis- 
lative and executive branches in dead- 
lock—at a time of world crisis. 


En route from Cleveland to New York, 
May 5, 1920. 








THE SOLDIER VOTE 


WHAT KIND OF PRESIDENTIAL POLICIES DOES THE 
A. E. F. VETERAN WANT? 


BY STUART N. LAKE 


“A man who is good enough to shed his blood for his country is good enough to be given a 


square deal afterward. More than that no man is entitled to, and less than that no man shall have. 


HAT sort of men must candi- 
dates be to enlist the support of 
the “ soldier vote,” which, by the 


way, it is estimated will line up approxi- 
mately ten million ballots, now that 
mothers, sisters, wives, and sweethearts 
have the franchise in most States ? 

What is the “ soldier vote,” anyway ? 

Few of our professional politicians saw 
service in uniform during the war, and 
of the few the majority campaigned in 
swivel-chairs. So neither the few nor their 
stay-at-home brethren have any concep- 
tion of just what is going to happen the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
next November. 

Ten million votes controlled by a bond 
of brotherhood pledged in army slum 
and navy beans going to the polls ina 
Presidential year, and not an Old Line 
Politician in the country who can swear 
to deliver one of them! 

First let it be understood that the 
term “soldier vote” is used for the pur- 
poses of this article in the same sense in 
which it is accepted in our best political 
circles. To the Old Line Politician, 
“soldier vote” means the collective bal- 
lots of all men who wore the uniforms of 
our Army, Navy, or Marine Corps during 
the World War, and to him, likewise, 
doughboys, gobs, and leathernecks will all 
look alike at the polls. I want to write in 
terms that the O. L. P.’s will understand. 

Perhaps it would be best for all con- 
cerned if I begin by stating briefly what 
qualifications I possess as a tipster on the 
possibilities of the soldier vote. 

For the last year and a half I have 
been a patient in various and sundry 
United States hospitals in both France 
and this country: for that matter, 1 am 
writing this article in one of these insti- 
tutions. Since Armistice Day, 1918, the 
service man has been looking forward to 
his trip to the polls in 1920 with unwonted 
avidity. The thousands of wounded men 
who have passed through Government 
hospitals in the last eighteen months have 
offered an excellent representation of our 
united services, and in the hospitals have 
found plenty of time for study, thought, 
and conversation. A surprisingly large 
portion of. this time has been devoted to 
our National affairs. It has been my 
privilege to talk politics with hundreds of 
service men and Government employees, 
men from all strata of civil life met, for 
the most part, on ground made common 
by the uniform. I have collected several 
note-books full of ideas and opinions ex- 
pressed by these men, and it is upon the 
contents .of these note-books that the 
statements here set forth are based. 
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—Theodore Roosevelt, in a Speech at Springfield, Illinois, July 4, 1903. 


There will undoubtedly be ex-service 
men to differ with what I write; there 
will be numerous political wiseacres to 
scoff at what suggestions I may offer ; and 
there will also be readers who will wonder 
how I reach the conclusions drawn. To 
these I can only say that before I joined 
the Army I drew good pay as a reporter 
for a well-known newspaper, and that in 
collecting this material and offering it for 
perusal I have tried to follow the teach- 
ings that made drawing that pay possible. 

The fundamental facts are these : 

1. The young American who saw ser- 
vice with his Uncle Sam, if he accom- 
plished nothing else while in that service, 
learned to think for himself. 

2. The young American in service 
learned to appraise men for their true 
worth as men. The bluffer, the four- 
flusher, and the charlatan he grouped 
under the apt head of “ handshakers,” 
and he learned to spot them almost at 
the moment of meeting; by the same 
token the ex-service man can come pretty 
close to picking out a natural-born, four- 
square leader who will play fair with 
him, almost as far away as he can see 
him. 

3. The ex-serviee man, as an ex-service 
man, is not particularly interested in 
polities as polities, but he is interested 
heart and soul in the welfare of the 
country for which he fought; incidentally, 
it is his present intention to exercise his 
franchise in behalf of that welfare to the 
best of his knowledge and belief. 

If the political boss will only take 
these facts into consideration when he 
writes his political slates and while he is 
trying to foist his candidates on what he, 
apparently, has hitherto regarded as a 
helpless public, he can avoid a consider- 
able waste of his own money and other 
people’s time. But, on the other hand, 
if the O. L. P. refuses to change the 
rules under which he partakes in the 
game of “ politics as she is played,” he is 
liable to wake up some fine morning next 
fall to wonder what hit him. 

The millennium is still some distance 
away, but it appears safe to say that the 
finish of the political orator who talks 
about two hours—and nothing else—is 
pleasingly close to hand. There was a 
time well within the memory of our 
youngest voters when almost any eagle- 
beaked spellbinder could step out onto 
a platform, transfix an audience with 
a collective glance from his hawklike 
eyes, and, with alternate wavings of 
custom-grown hair and the Stars and 
Stripes, stuff a ballot-box full of votes 
for Old King Cok as President of the 


United States by the compelling force 
of the sonorous spoutings of his silver 
tongue. Those good old days have “ done 
gone by!” 

It is going to take real people to get 
by with political speeches this year. In 
average American gatherings next fall, 
at just about the time the trained fore- 
lock gets nicely synchronized with the 
hawk-eyed glances and the quiverings of 
the eaglebeak, some roughneck ex-service 
man is liable to bust right into the mid- 
dle of a silver-tongued flight by bawling, 
in his best hard-boiled voice: 

“Say, guy, where were you in 1918?” 

And the answer will have to be backed 
up by more than mere oratory to get 
very far with the majority of the hearers. 

By this it must not be inferred that the 
soldier vote is going to demand soldier 
candidates. Other qualifications being 
equal, the men who were in uniform will 
quite naturally support a man who sol- 
diered with them in preference to one 
who did not. But the mere fact that they 
wore uniforms is not going to elect many 
men to office. 

What that hard-boiled query will call 
for as a satisfactory answer is proof of 
the candidate’s record as one hundred per 
cent American before, during, and since 
the war, with amplified proof that during 
the war he was, as the soldier would put 
it, “doing his damnedest—and then 
some”’ to help win it. 

The straightforward man who has 
something to say and the courage to say 
it, whose message carries the weight of 
certain sincere convictions, and whose 
character gives evidence that he is a man 
of action—that is the man who can rally 
the soldier vote to his support, and none 
others are wanted. 

The menace of the so-called “ social un- 
rest ’—in other words, Bolshevism—pro- 
hibition, bonuses for ex-service men, wni- 
versal military training, just taxation, 
freedom of speech, and personal liberty 
are the possible planks in political plat- 
forms that seem to appeal to the soldier 
vote above most other issues. The atti- 
tude taken by the soldier on them all can 
be summed up in a few words : 

Fair play for all who play fair. 

First of all, the soldier vote is for law 
and order; the ex-service men have 
learned the value of just laws justly en- 
forced, and order in governmental admin- 
istration has become almost second nature 
to them. They will demand candidates 
for public office who will, if elected, 
enforce the laws of our country and make 
it a safe place for self-respecting human 
beings to live in. The. professional agita- 
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tor and the parlor Bolsheviki can expect 
short shrift from the men who are to have 
the backing of the soldier vote. 

Prohibition, as prohibition, is not a 
paramount issue to the majority of men 
interviewed for the purposes of this arti- 
cle. But—and it must figure as a consid- 
erable .“* but ”—the way in which the 
Eighteenth Amendment was slipped into 
the statute-books bothers them consider- 
ably. If the majority of the people in the 
United States want prohibition, let them 
have it and enforce the laws regarding it, 
is the way most of the service men seem 
to feel about the matter; but first let us 
be sure that the majority desire the 
amendment. The soldier vote will support 
almost unanimously any candidate who 
can promise a comprehensive referendum 
on prohibition, and the soldier vote will 
abide by such a referendum’s outcome. 

On the question of bonuses the soldier 
vote is divided. Some men are for straight 
cash recognitions of their services to the 
country ; others want to have land laws 
which will give the ex-service men pre- 
ferment and aid in taking up homesteads ; 
and still others would like to see in force 
some form of cheap endowment insurance 
which would guarantee some provision 
against old age. All of them demand that 
disabled men be adequately compensated 
for. physical handicaps incurred in the 
service. The candidate who puts a bonus 
plank in his platform is, apparently, 
going to antagonize almost as many votes 
as he attracts if he does other than offer 
to put the whole matter up to a vote of 
ex-service men alone and promise to abide 
by the majority ruling. 

While it would not be truthful to state 
that the soldier vote would be unanimous 
for an adequate system of universal mili- 
tary training, it is true that nearly all 
men who saw service are for some such 
measure as a Federal law. They them- 
selves have paid dearly for the “ million 
farmers springing to arms overnight” 
fallacy which has possessed this Nation, 
and, if they can help it, no kin nor 
descendants of theirs are going to be 
caught as they were. You may hear an 
ex-soldier threaten to shoot any of his 
offspring that ever starts anywhere left 
foot first, but the threat doesn’t mean 
anything, for the present and prospective 
fathers can well recall a time when a 
working knowledge of ‘“* Squads east” on 
theirown part would have greatly hastened 
the end of a war. None of these parents 
want to send their sons hunting for Old 
Man Trouble, but they know from expe- 
rience the value of the ability to meet the 
gentleman a little more than half-way 
once he gets a good start in one’s direction. 

Just taxation-means to the soldier, first 
of all, that our war bills be paid by those 
who stayed at home and accumulated 
wealth, and not by those who manned our 
front-line trenches or went down to the 
sea in our ships for wages of around 
$30 a month. They believe that all 
moueys accruing to the ex-service man 
from his war service should be tax free. 
an: one of the sorest points with them is 
th: not even the compensation received 
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by a wounded man is exempted from tax- 
ation in certain States. In this matter 
they demand a radical change, just as 
they demand that those whom the war 
made wealthy bear the brunt of the ex- 
penses of that war, rather than those who 
fought it to a finish. 

In speaking of “freedom of speech” 
the ex-service man means the right to 
criticise where he sees the need for criti- 
cism and the right to offer suggestions 
for changes where he thinks changes are 
needed, as long as such criticisms and 
suggestions are offered in accordance with 
the laws of the country—he will not have 
such criticisms and suggestions bottled 
up at the will of arbitrary executives. 

Personal liberty, to the soldier vote, 
means the right of an individual to live 
peaceably under such laws as the majority 
of the country’s citizens sees fit to place 


on the books and with no interference. 


with his own affairs other than that 
authorized by those laws—just that, and 
nothing more. 

And now we come to the point where, 
if this article is going to be at all com- 
prehensive, we must begin to eall names. 
Here are those [ have heard mentioned 
by soldier voters as possible candidates 
for President : 

Wilson for a third term; Hoover, 
McAdoo, Wood, Bryan, Pershing, Baker, 
Coolidge, Lowden, Allen, and Harding. 

Seven of these possibilities, as far as 
the soldier vote appears to be concerned, 
can be disposed of in a few words. The 
mention of Bryan as a candidate incites 
nothing more dangerous than laughter 
on the part of ex-service men; and then, 
too, he apparently intends to make pro- 
hibition the paramount issue, with himself 
as prohibitor. McAdoo and Baker both 
bear the Wilson stamp, in the service 
man’s eyes, and that finishes them. 
Coolidge and Allen the soldiers admire, 
but they class them with Lowden and 
Harding in the declaration that they 
know too little about them. 

To start heated political discussion 
where any portion of the soldier vote is 
within hearing it is only necessary to 
mention the names of Wilson, Hoover, 
Pershing, or Wood as Presidential tim- 
ber. To get the ensuing conversation 
away to a red-hot beginning group the 
four names in the same breath. In dis- 
cussing them here it must be remembered 
that the opinions set forth are offered 
regardless of personal bias on the part 
of the writer and with faithful adherence 
to the contents of his note-book. To 
each name is given that which it brought 
forth from the majority of men to whom 
it was mentioned. 

Wilson, as inferred above, could poll 
but few soldier votes. The reasons for 
this, as stated by the soldiers themselves, 
range from his trip to Paris to the accu- 
sation that he has an idea that America 
is a second Turkey and ‘that he thinks 
he’s a second Sultan. And, while it 
may seem strange, one thing that the 
soldiers hold against him now is his “ too 
proud to fight” attitude of a few short 
years back. 
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“ He went to Europe looking for king 
stuff,” declared one sailor who served on 
board the George Washington. “ Any 
man who wants to rule America wants to 
do it in a truly democratic manner, and 
Wilson is the most autocratic democrat 
I ever saw.” 

Hoover, many men fear, is a Wilson 
man, and that operates against him. 
Also they fear his possible extravagance 
in office, and when the story of his war- 
time accomplishments is offered the 
statements are met with the comment : 

“ Sure ; but look at the money he blew 
doing it!” 

Pershing, it must be confessed, is not 
a man who will suit the soldier vote. 
Few ex-service men want him in office. 
They admire his qualities as a soldier, 
but he is a professional one, and they fear 
Army methods in civil government to the 
exclusion of all else. One other thing 
that possible political slate writers should 
have called to their attention is that 
it is extremely doubtful whether Per- 
shing could carry a single New England 
State if he should be nominated on 
both the Republican and Democratic 
tickets. 

New England is the largest small town 
in the United States and worshiped the 
Twenty-sixth (Yankee) Division to a 
man. There was hardly a street in the 
States of Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut that was not represented in 
the division, and not a man who served 
in the outfit and returned to tell about it 
has forgotten the treatment which Per- 
shing accorded to their idolized division 
commander, Major-General Clarence R. 
Edwards. ‘ Edwards’s Boy Scouts,” as 
Pershing is said to have called them, are 
now “ Pershing Scouters.” 

Incidentally, most of the A. E. F. 
veterans sympathize with the Twenty- 
sixth. 

General Leonard Wood is by far the 
most popular candidate among the ex- 
service men with whom I have talked. 
The men are drawn to Wood instinctively 
by the knowledge that he was a stanch 
friend and supporter of Theodore Roose- 
velt, whose memory the soldier vote re- 
veres in a spirit that is nigh to being 
holy. Then, too, they know that Wood 
has had experience as an adminstrator of 
civil affairs; they believe that he is'a 
judicious mixture of civilian and soldier, 
and, above all, that he is four-square. 
One other small item adds to Wood’s 
popularity as a candidate: most soldiers 
believe that Wood received rather a raw 
deal from the Administration and the 
War Department during the recent war, 
and in that they seem to find a bond of 
fellowship. 

In talking with the soldier vote one 
cannot ignore the almost unanimous ac- 
cord on the thought expressed in the 
preamble of the Constitution of the 
American Legion. That states that the 
Legionaires have banded together for the 
following purpose : 

To uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America ; 














to maintain law and order; to foster 
and perpetuate a one hundred per cent 
Americanism ; to preserve the memories 
and incidents of our association in the 
Great War; to inculcate a sense of in- 
dividual obligation to the community, 
State, and Nation; to make right the 
master of might; to promote peace and 
good will on earth; to safeguard and 
transmit to posterity the principles of 
justice, Proll oxy and democracy; to 
consecrate and sanctify our comrade- 
ship by our devotion to mutual helpful- 
ness. 


The Constitution also states that the 
American Legion intends to keep out of 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


ITH the status of the League of 
Nations still unsettled and its 
fate largely imperiled by the 

inability of the United States Senate to 
agree on the provisions of the Treaty of 
Tooniilen, special attention is focused 
on the significance of the invitation which 
the Council of the League has extended 
to Mr. Root to become a member of the 
committee that is charged with the prepa- 
ration of a constitution for the proposed 
Court of International Justice. For the 
courtesy of the Council is not merely an 
honor paid to an eminent jurist who 
richly deserves it; it is a fitting acknowl- 
edgment of the fact that, while for the 
time being absent from the deliberations 
of the Council, the United States has a 
vital and natural concern in the creation 
of the world tribunal that owes its origins 
to American inspiration. 

The circumstances surrounding the 
convocation of this Constitutional Con- 
vention differ in many essentials from 
the causes that led to the previous Hague 
Conferences. From carefully localized 
national clashes, such as the Russo-Japa- 
nese War and the two Balkan conflicts, 
the world has experienced the most uni- 
versal and disastrous of all racial confla- 
grations. As a result of the unexpected 
alignment of forces, balances of power 
between ententes and alliances came to 
a natural end, and the stupendous sacri- 
fices endured by all participants brought 
into being the organization of the League 
of Nations, which on former occasions ex- 
isted only as a pious wish in the minds of 
the international conferees. But, above 
all, the events of the last war have fur- 
nished definite proofs of the bankruptcy 
of those methods of international concilia- 
tion upon which traditional diplomacy 
was wont largely to rely. The offers of 
good offices, of mediation, of commissions 
of inquiry, and even of arbitration, have 
turned out to be so many signal fiascos in 


The chief difficulty of the Covenant of the League of Nations as 
it stands is,in the opinion of The Outlook, that it is legislative rather 
than judicial. One thing that the United States might well have 
done if it had become a member of the League would be to improve 
and develop Article XIV, which provides for the erection of an 
international supreme court. Everything that may in other ways be 
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politics. It may do so, but as a loyal 
member of the Legion I must confess 
that I cannot see how. The Legion, as a 
National organization, may keep clear of 
the game, but, to my way of thinking, 
every local post in the country is going 
to be in it up to the ears before many 
weeks have gone by. Officially, the posts 
may not take part, but they will be there 
just the same. 

* Policies—not politics,” is the slogan 
of the Legion now. It looks to me as 
though it might be better, for the time 
being at least, for the ex-service man to 
try * Policies through polities !” 


BY ALEXANDER GREEN 


the general attempt to avert hostilities. 
And, to cap the climax, the one sup- 
posedly judicial agency, the so-called 
Permanent Court of 1899, failed to justify 
the confidence that was placed in it by the 
delegates to the First Hague Conference. 
In short, the present Convention is faced 
with the problem of providing for a cura- 
tive as well as preventive instrument of 
international peace. 

Moreover, the existence and authority 
of the League of Nations is inseparably 
bound up with the creation of such a new 
agency. To-day the European neutral 
nations are making no effort to conceal 
their pessimism over the rudimentary 
state of the League. Spain is inclined to 
look upon the League as the military 
alliance of five Great Powers. Norway’s 
Cabinet has decided to participate only 
with the express hope that the statutes 
of the League will abolish war. But 
most significant among all is the resolu- 
tion of the Dutch Parliament that Hol- 
land enter the League with the express 
purpose of speedily instituting a Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. The 
constitutional fathers, therefore, who are 
convoked under Article XIV of the 
League Covenant, cannot fail to realize 
that the prompt establishment of an 
effective court during the birth throes of 
the League will exert a powerful force 
toward the dignity, prestige, and trust- 
worthiness of the League itself. 

It will be recalled that the First Hague 
Conference established the still existent 
Permanent Court, which is a fairly good 
embodiment of international distrust, but 
as a court is nothing short of an anomaly. 
As M. Léon Bourgeois, Chairman of the 
League Council, put it the other day, it 
“is not a court of justice, and is still less 
a permanent court.” It is, in fact, not 
more than an unwieldy temporary panel 
of arbitrators. It was devised to be less 
a court with judges than a list from 


done to codify international law and procedure and make it possible 
and practical to settle international difficulties should be encouraged. 
The following article is a serious and valuable contribution to the 
movement for the establishment of an International Arbitral Court, 
written by one who has long been an advocate of such a court and 
has made a special study of the subject—Tue Eprrors. 





Twenty-five years ago a famous writer 
addressed an admonition to certain poli- 
ticians of another country who were 
monkeying with the buzz-saw of the day. 
It does not seem out of place to quote his 
closing words, paraphrasing a bit to fit 
the present situation : 


Build on the flanks of Etna where the 
sullen smoke-puffs float— 

Or bathe in tropic waters where the lean 
fin dogs the boat— 

Cock the gun that is not loaded, tease 
the rattlesnake that’s coiled— 

But oh, beware the Soldier, when the 
Soldier grows hard-boiled ! 
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which the persons desired by the litigants 
could be selected for each particular case 
that they chose to submit. The function 
of these “ judges” was not permitted ta 
exceed. advice and arbitration, nor were 
they intended to be either financially 
independent of the litigants or in their 
opinions uninfluenced by their home gov- 
ernments. Chief of all defects, the 
“Court” tended to defeat its own pur- 
pose by providing for the composition of 
this special tribunal at the very time 
when the parties might not be in a frame 
of mind to form such a tribunal, 

The lack of a more effective tribunal 
at the beginning of the recent war, when 
the parties to the dispute actually lacked 
this frame of mind, was due to a curious 
example of international obstinacy. The 
proposal of the United States for a per- 
manent court that, in Mr. Root’s instrue- 
tions to our delegates at the Second Hague 
Conference, would be “composed of 
judges, who are judicial officers and 
nothing else, who are paid adequate sala- 
ries, and who will devote their entire 
time to the trial and decision of inter- 
national cases by judicial methods and 
under a sense of judicial responsibility,” 
had the warm approval of Great Britain, 
France, and Germany. And, in fact, the 
advantages that could be derived from a 
court that was permanent in essence as 
well as in name, and, adhering to the 
principle of precedents, would insure 
judicial continuity by building up an 
international code of jurisprudence, were 
not lost on the rest of the delegations. 
However, with the incompetence and 
probable partiality of the older Court in 
mind, the smaller nations insisted on the 
right of each signatory Power to commis- 
sion one judge to the proposed Court of 
Arbitral Justice. And, sinee such a con- 
cession would have resulted in the crea- 
tion not of a compact judicial tribunal 
but of a cumbersome judicial assembly, 
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CURRENT EVENTS ILLUSTRATED 
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A NOTABLE PAINTING AT THE INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBITION AT THE 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH 





This picture, representing a group of Basque types, is by Valentin de Zubiaurre, a Spanish artist, who was awarded a gold medal at 

the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco, in 1915. The present exhibition comprises 373 paintings, of which 198 are by 

American artists, with 83 from England and 53 from France, while others are from Sweden, Denmark, Italy, Spain, Norway, Russia, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Canada 
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Central News Photo Service 
A FAMOUS FLAGSHIP OF THE OLD DAYS—THE VICTORY, COMMANDED BY NELSON AT TRAFALGAR 
‘’he Victory is over a hundred years old. Nelson commanded her at Trafalgar, his last and greatest sea fight, in which he was killed. The Victory has 


left her moorings in Portsmouth Harbor only twice before in thirty-three years—once for repairs and once after a collision, when she was rammed by 
a vessel leaving the harbor. She is now to have a thorough overhauling 

















U.S. Navy Official, fro.n Underwood & Underwood 
A FLAGSHIP OF THE PRESENT DAY—THE PENNSYLVANIA, OF THE AMERICAN NAVY 


The superdreadnought Pennsylvania, shown as she entered New York Harbor on the occasion of the recent assembling of the Atlantic fleet there, is a 
striking contrast to the Victory, pictured at the top of the page. The Victory had an armament of 100 guns, of small caliber; the Pennsylvania has 
twelve 14-inch turret guns, a single shell from any of which would completely destroy the old line-of-battle ship 





























Paul Thompson 


“SAVE THE CHILDREN ’—AN ELOQUENT PLEA FOR HIGHER SALARIES FOR TEACHERS 


The placard tells its own story. It is held up for our inspection by a little pupil of a New York City public school, but the lesson it conveys 
is one that applies to many localities throughout the country 
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PLYMOUTH ROCK, ‘THE LANDING-PLACE OF THE 
PILGRIM FATHERS 


The tercentenary anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth, will be celebrated this year. The Rock, which is inclosed 
by a stone canopy, will no doubt be sought out by many thousand 
twentieth-century pilgrims on the anniversary day. December 21 
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CELEBRATING THE 131ST ANNIVERSARY OF WASH- 
INGTON’S INAUGURATION 


Our first President was inaugurated on the spot pictured above, 
which is in front of the Sub-Treasury Building in New York City, 
on April 30, 1789. The characters in costume represented Washing- 
ton and members of his Cabinet in a pageant celebrating the event 
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the Conference accepted the principle 
but remitted the question of the creation 
of the Court to the channels of diplomacy, 
where it is still awaiting solution. 

The problems and duties of the new 
Hague Conference will, it may be fore- 
cast, coincide to a large extent with those 
that were left in a suspended state by its 
forerunners. There will be, however, a 
number of additional issues to consider 
and of those that duplicate former expe- 
riences the war has invested some with 
new emphasis and placed others at a dif- 
ferent angle of interest. The time has not 
yet come when jealousy and suspicion are 
barred from international deliberations ; 
but with the funded conscience of a war- 
weary world acting both as a spur to the 
performance of duties and as a guarantee 
to the fulfillment of obligations, the na- 
tions may prove to be more amenable to 
concessions and more prepared to set up 
adequate safeguards than they were on 
former occasions. 

Thus in the matter of that important 
requisite, the composition of the judicial 
staff of the Court, the recalcitrant dele- 
gates may be persuaded to cease thinking 
in political terms concerning a judicial 
institution. Were it the question of an 
international parliament, the represent- 
ative idea would be apropos. But, with 
political representation in a court of jus- 
tice, judgments will tend to become po- 
litical rather than judicial. International 
arbitration itself has suffered in the past 
from the hesitation of states to intrust 
their controversies to bodies of a political 
nature. A large-sized tribunal recruited 
on the basis of equal state representa- 
tion will not remove the causes of such 
apprehension. On the other hand, as 
among other jurists ex-President Taft 
has pointed out, the possibility of im- 
partial judgments increases with the cre- 
ation of a selected tribunal like the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, which 
renders decisions in matters arising be- 
tween citizens of the different States 
without a shadow of suspicion as to its 
trustworthiness. It is tu be hoped that at 
this time some means of apportionment 
will be devised that will defer to the 
smaller nations in their demand for moral 
equality, not only by means of such rea- 
sonable standards of selection as the 
principal languages and judicial systems 
of the world, but also by means of a sat- 
isfactory method of rotation in office that 
would dispel mutual suspicion. 

With the problem of the jurisdiction of 
the Court a question of still larger bear- 
‘ag is presented, namely, the automatic 
and unquestioned resort to the Court for 
the adjudication of all controversies. 
Jurisconsults have computed that in the- 
ory four classes of controversies can be 
brought within the competence of inter- 
national judicature.. They. are disputes in 
times of peace between sovereign states, 
disputes in times of war, disputes between 
individuals within the province of inter- 
national law, and, lastly, disputes between 
individuals and sovereign foreign states. 
In other words, all classes of international 
problems short of the supreme touchstone 
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of national honor, independence, and vital 
interests. 

In the period of separate treaties that 
followed upon the disagreement of the 
Second Conference the strongly estab- 
lished doctrine of the sovereignty of 
states has several times come under at- 
tack. As affecting the policy of the United 
States, twice within the first year of the 
war President Wilson expressed himself 
in favor of unreserved treaties, no matter 
what disputes were involved, and a treaty 
along those lines was actually drawn up 
between this country and the late British 
Ambassador to the United States, then 
Sir Edward Grey, but failed of adoption 
by the Senate. The present Conference 
will now have to decide once for all if re- 
sort to the various forms of judicature is 
to be left in statu quo or if there should 
be no reservations under the authority of 
the League. 

The principle itself of obligatory re- 
sort to some sort of tribunal was accepted 
as far back as the Conference of 1907, 
and was desired by the majority of 
nations. Its application was postponed 
because of the opposition of only a few to 
the inclusion of all classes of disputes. 


Let it be noted now that the Covenant of 


the League contemplates no compulsion 
on any score whatever. According to its 
Article XIV, “ the Court shall be com- 
petent to hear and determine any dispute 
of an international character which the 
parties thereto submit to it.” 

In thus beholding the principle of vol- 
untary submission of disputes once more 
reaffirmed, international lawyers have 
wondered if the association of nations has 
learned the outstanding lesson of the war. 
The dispute between Austria and Serbia 
was to all intents over a question of fact 
—Serbia’s complicity in a murder. All 
the amicable and arbitral facilities of The 
Hague stood ready to compose the differ- 
ences by means of an investigation. But 
as the leading members of the Triple 
Alliance were apparently bent on seizing 
the rare chance of fighting their way to 
world dominion, in the absence of an 
internationally binding convention the 
war broke out and demonstrated how, in 
the last analysis, voluntary resort may 
turn out to be a failure. 

If this now classic instance of inter- 
national impotence in the face of aggres- 
sion has, it is claimed, taught nothing 
else, it should have brought home to the 
League the need for a new control at the 
source that will temper the discretionary 
powers of the aggressor. The issue nar- 
rows down to the question as to whether 
a sovereign state is to submit to an armed 
invasion or is to possess the right of 
claiming, when attacked or threatened by 
another state, that the dispute should be 
referred to acourt of competent authority. 


’ Away back a year ago, before the Lodge 


reservations assumed such fateful propor- 
tions, Mr. Root made known that Article 
XIV seems to prefer public expediency 
to public right. The question of obliga- 
tory resort promises thus to become one 
of the unavoidable storm centers in the 
deliberations of the Conference. 
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It is not difficult to foresee at least ene 
line of opposition to such a scheme of 
compulsion even on the part of the will- 
ing members of the League. Before sov- 
ereign bodies will undertake to submit to 
a court all their differences, and to submit 
them automatically, they must be satisfied 
not only with its impartiality but with 
its power to enforce its verdicts. There 
exists to-day no effective means of in- 
suring compliance with the decision of a 
tribunal, any more than there is an inter- 
national agency for compelling the main- 
tenance of peace. German aggression in 
Belgium and, quite recently, the impasse 
in which the Powers find themselves with 
respect to the presence of d’Annunzio’s 
modern band of condottieri in Fiume, the 
occupation of Lithuanian territory by 
forces of the Polish Republic, the Ru- 
manians’ invasion of Hungary and their 
forcible annexation of Bessarabia, are 
pointed to as so many examples of the 
weakness of international law without 
an adequate sanction. President Butler’s 
very desirable “international mind” is 
still in the making. Public opinion, no 
matter how enlightened, has been found 
an insufficient safeguard in the presence 
of national instincts. Even President 
Wilson recognized the need of force in 
the maintenance of the new world system 
when he pledged the armies of America 
to the defense of Europe’s territorial 
boundaries. 

It is possible that the Conference will 
propose an organization of such forces as 
have developed outof the war forthe main- 
tenance of peace, international non-inter- 
course, and economic blockade against the 
state that violates agreements or refuses 
to submit its claims prior to hostilities. 
President Eliot and Mr. Theodore Mar- 
burg are among those stanch advocates 
of peace and arbitration.-who: favor an 
international police as well. Interesting 
suggestions as to the make-up of this 
police run from a small but efficient con- 
stabulary to a federal standing force that 
should be overwhelmingly stronger than 
the military and naval forces of any mem- 
ber of the League. But great gain will 
already be made if these projects narrow 
down to only an offensive and defensive 
alliance of national armaments to be 
invoked when moral and economic sua- 
sions are of no avail. Thus far at least 
one country—Switzerland—has joined 
the League with the stipulation that she 
would not be asked to participate in any 
but economic blockades. 

A far more important issue than the 
personnel, jurisdiction, and sanction of 
the Court is presented in the matter of 
its competence. For it involves the ques- 
tion as to whether the Permanent Court 
that is to come into being as the result of 
the war is to be arbitral gr judicial in 
nature. There is a vital distin¢tion be- 
tween arbitration and judicial decision. 
The latter is authoritative, the former in- 
separable from the idea of compromise. 
Like industrial boards when compared to 
the United States Supreme Court, so the 
tribunal of arbitration issues conciliatory 
awards, while a judicial tribunel would 
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make legal decisions. As between states, 
the instructions intrusted to Mr. Root on 
the occasion of the Second Hague Confer- 
ence clearly pointed out that arbitration 
implies a settlement of differences by 
temporary mediators of the nation’s own 
choice and on the basis of respect for law, 
while judicature provides for settlement 
by impartial and permanent justices 
through the application of definite princi- 
ples of law. 

Viewed in this light, the Court created 
by the Conference of 1899—which in its 
time was a remarkable advance and 
greatly facilitated recourse to arbitra- 
tion—is palpably inadequate to the larger 
aspects of international discord, since its 
competence is limited to subjects of a non- 
legal character, matters of politics, policy, 
or preference. For questions of a legal 
character, such as the interpretation and 
application of conventions, already the 
Second Hague Conference felt that a 
genuine court made up of judges trained 
in the various systems of law was prefera- 
ble to a tribunal of a semi-diplomatic 
type. 

Experience has, in fact, demonstrated 
the urgency for an International Court of 


. Justice as a necessary complement to the 


so-called Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
The inventive genius of diplomacy has 
been constantly at work since 1907 devis- 
ing schemes looking toward the realiza- 
tion of such a bicameral Court. It is dif- 
ficult to state what has been accomplished, 
as diplomatic notes are not ordinarily 
made known during negotiations, but the 
consummation of over one hundred and 
fifty treaties of arbitration in the past 
fifteen years, and the suggestion of the 


When a storm comes up at night and 


When the trees are groaning like masts of laboring ships, 
I wake in fear and put out my hand to find you 


With your name upon my lips. 


No pain that the heart can hold is like to this one— 


To call, forgetting, into aching space, 
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United States at the London Naval Con- 
ference of 1908 that the International 
Prize Court be invested with the jurisdic- 
tion and functions of a court of justice 
for such nations as may consent thereto, 
indicate that there has been no lack of 
activity in the discretion of the individual 
Powers. In addition, the Interparliamen- 
tary Union that was to meet at Stock- 
holm in 1914 planned to devote a good 
part of its sessions to the composition and 
judicature of the proposed Court. Also an 
ingenious project for the Court made by 
Mr. Scott, with the United States Su- 
preme Court as the prototype, met with 
the approval of the American Institute 
of International Law at its meeting in 
1917. With the formation of the League 
of Nations further progress is bound now 
to be made in a manner more centralized. 

A word of caution is made necessary in 
view of the lack of clearness in the pro- 
visions of the League Covenant for the 
Court of Justice. It is true that Article 
XIV of the Covenant aims at the actual 
establishment of such a Court. But, as 
Mr. Root has shown, recourse to it is 
planned to be voluntary. In addition, 
Article XIII expressly states that when- 
ever a dispute arises which the “ parties 
recognize to be suitable for submission 
to arbitration ” they will submit it toa 
court “agreed upon by the parties.” This 
can mean nothing but limited judicature, 
and judicature by selected arbitrators. A 
further weakening of the fabric is fur- 
nished in Article XV, which limits the 
functions of the Court to investigation, 
consideration, and the bringing of recom- 
mendations. If these provisions are not 
modified, the Covenant has made no effort 
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the wind is crying, 
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to build up a code of international law, 
has abandoned the idea of judicial settle- 
ment, and has only reaffirmed the exis- 
tence and functions of the entirely inef- 
fective panel of mediators created by the 
mistrustful Conference of 1899. What is 
more, the powers even of this body are 
lessened by the concurrent arbitral powers 
conferred by the Covenant upon the 
Executive Council and upon the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations. 

If advisory arbitration is again to win 
the day over judicial action, the lessons 
of the war will not have brought the 
world even that fundamental preventive 
of hostilities, the right of a sovereign 
state, when threatened, to an inquiry 
before an international body. Article 
XXV of the Covenant seemingly even 
abrogates the arbitration treaties at 
present in force whereby the contracting 
Powers agree to the formula of Commis- 
sions of Inquiry which became such a 
great success in the wake of the British- 
American treaty of arbitration. M. 
Bourgeois, delegate to both Hague Con- 
ferences, author of the masterly “Société 
des Nations,” and now chairman of the 
League’s Executive Council, hasexpiessed 
himself on several occasions in favor of 
both a permanent court of justice and a 
court to which recourse would be made 
obligatory. It is not a very improbable 
conjecture that the invitation which he 
has extended to Mr. Root has taken 
cognizance of the fact that the chief 
American delegate'to the Second Hague 
Conference is an equally stanch believer 
in putting teeth into a system of arbitra- 
tion provided for by the Hague Conven- 
tions. 


To reach out confident hands and find beside you 
Only an empty place. 


This should atone for the hours when I forget you: 
Take, then, my offering, clean and sharp and sweet, 
In a glory brighter than years of dull remembrance— 


I lay it at your feet. 


THE HYGIENE OF HAPPINESS 


[' these days when the gospel of the 
influence of the mind on the body is so 
earnestly preached—and a wholesome 
and true gospel it is—there has been per- 
haps inevitably a tendency to lose sight of 
the reciprocal influence exercised by the 
body over the mind. “ Be happy and joy- 
ous and glad,” we are assured, “and your 
chances of keeping well will be many 
times increased.” This, undeniably, is the 
soundest of doctrines. But with it should 
always go the assurance, “If you take 
care to keep in good physical condition, 
you will find it much easier to be happy 


BY H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 
and joyous and glad.” There is a hygiene 
of happiness as well as a philosophy of 
happiness. 

And most assuredly many people who 
would seem to have ample reason for 
being happy are chronically unhappy 
simply because they forget or are ignorant 
of this important truth. Case after case 
flashes into my mind as I write. I recall 
particularly the case of one young man 
who, coming to New York from a small 
inland city, worked so hard and displayed 
such ability that he was rapidly promoted 
by the firm that employed him. Within 


three years he was earning an income 
much in excess of that enjoyed by most 
young men of his age. 

But then—following a change in work, 
which brought to him greatly increased re- 
sponsibility and a corresponding increase 
in pay—his behavior unaccountably al- 
tered. He became moody and taciturn ; 
before he had been frank and genial. 
He no longer joked with fellow-employees. 
A frown was more often seen on his face 
than a smile. He was restless, irritable, 
discontented. To friends he admitted that 
he had lost all interest in his work, for 
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what reason he could not say. But he did 
not feel really ill, as he informed the 
physician whom he eventually was per- 
suaded to consult. Nor could the physi- 
cian detect in him any signs of organic 
<lisease. 

“Which means, I suppose,” commented 
the young man, “that my trouble is en- 
tirely mental, and that I need some sort 
of treatment by suggestion. If you want 
to hypnotize me, go ahead. I know I’ve 
lost my grip, and I am ready for anything 
that will enable me to regain it.” 

“T do not believe there is any occasion 
for heroic treatment,” said the physician 
as he smiled quizzically. “ Certainly you 
do not need to be hypnotized. Tell me 
about your living habits. Do you exercise 
every day ?” 

“ Why, no. I’ve been too busy trying 
to get on in the world. For a long time 
I have taken very little exercise.” 

“You do not even walk part way to 
and from your place of business ?” 

“I must confess, I do not. I have to 
get to work early, and I am usually late 
in starting for home.” 

** And what do you do in the evening ?” 

“Sometimes I go to the theater, but 
not very often. Occasionally I call on 
friends. But mostly 1 spend my evenings 
at home on business matters I haven’t 
had time to clear up during the day.” 

“In other words,” said the physician, 
“you are indoors nearly all the time, are 
active mentally, but inactive physically. 
I think I know now what is the matter 
with you. Your depression, your restless- 
ness, your lessening interest in your work, 
probably all come from the same thing— 
air hunger and exercise hunger. 

“The best medicine you can have is a 
month in the great outdoors. Drop busi- 
ness entirely, no matter how impossible 
you may think it to do this. Go away 
from the city to some country place. Live 
in the open. Tramp miles every day. 
After a month of that you will come back 
feeling more contented and able to enjoy 
your work again. And you can then work 
as hard as you please—provided that you 
take some exercise daily and let plenty 
of fresh air into your working and sleep- 
ing quarters. Your mind is unhappy now 
because your body is unhappy.” 

Six weeks later the young man paid 
another visit to his physician. He was no 
longer dejected and anxious-looking. His 


eyes sparkled. He was the picture of a. 


truly happy man. For a month, he said, 
he had been in the country, leading a 
simple but vigorous life. He had gained 
in weight, gained in spirits, and gained 
in ability to plan, to concentrate, to exe- 
eute. And, he added, he had learned a 
lesson he would never forget. 

Of course I would not for a moment 
be understood as suggesting that some 
such mode of treatment would prove a 
specific for all cases of unhappiness. Such 
a suggestion would be absurd. 

There are plenty of unhappy people 
whose unhappiness is wholly or mostly 
psychic in origin. A person who is thor- 
oughly selfish is almost certain to be 
unhappy, and in order to escape from his 
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or her unhappiness must acquire a new 
and better point of view, must contrive 
to substitute for the extreme self-interest 
a healthy altruism. Unhappiness is also 
pretty sure to be the lot of the man who 
has chosen his vocation unwisely, so that 
he is striving to do work beyond his 
capabilities or not in accord with his 
natural aptitudes. Here the obvious 
remedy is either to make a fresh start in 
life or to develop a resolute determination 
to be content with a life of mediocre 
achievement. 

These and other psychic causes of un- 
happiness are indeed frequently operant. 
But the fact remains that many people 
who should be happy stand in the way of 
their happiness through paying inadequate 
heed to the normal requirements of the 
body. They act as though their thinking, 
willing, and feeling “ego” were some- 
thing altogether detached from the physi- 
eal organism in which it lives and moves 
and has its being. They seem to forget 
that for the development and expression 
of whatever ideas they entertain they are 
necessarily dependent on the functioning 
of that particular organ, the brain, which 
Bergson has happily defined as “ the great 
central telephone exchange of the mind.” 

In order to function as it should, several 
things are indispensable to the brain. 
Chief among these is an uninterrupted 
circulation of blood rich in oxygen and 
free from poisonous substances. To in- 
sure an adequate supply of oxygen it is 
important that the air breathed in by the 
lungs should be as fresh as possible. Also 
it is important that the lungs be used as 
nature intended them to be used. Slow 
breathing and deep breathing should be 
the rule. To insure freedom of the blood 
from poisonous substances the organs of 
digestion and elimination need to be kept 
in good working order. Otherwise waste 
products from the food taken in by the 
stomach will get into the blood and poison 
it to some extent. 

Exercise, daily physical exercise, is the 
best of all regulators of the digestive and 
eliminative organs. Through exercise, too, 
the blood is stimulated to efficient cireu- 
lation, a tremendously important factor 
in maintaining both health and happiness. 
If taken in the open air, exercise has the 
additional advantage of not merely help- 
ing to strengthen the lungs, but of guaran- 
teeing the fresh air needed by the blood 
for the healthy functioning of the brain. 

Bearing in mind this relation of fresh 
air and exercise to brain functioning, and 
the relation of brain functioning to emo- 
tional states, we surely have a really illu- 
minating light on the often-heard asser- 
tion that the mass of men were happier 
in the olden times than to-day. 

Usually it is said that this is because 
life to-day is too strenuous and complex 
for the average man to find real happi- 
ness in it. But, clearly, we must also take 
into consideration the fact that life for 
the average man is more sedentary and 
indoors than used to bé the case. The 
ever-increasing tendency is for men to 
herd together in cities, where space is at 
a premium, and consequently where air 
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is likewise at a premium. This means 
that, unless special precautionary meas- 
ures are taken, the average man of to-day 
is likely most of the time to be both ex- 
ercise hungry and air hungry, with a 
resultant lowering of the sense of organic 
well-being (euphoria), which has much to 
do with determining the presence or 
absence of happiness. 

To be sure, the great war—now in 
process of replacement by what all hope 
will prove a lasting peace—has changed 
living conditions for many men, and inci- 
dentally has strikingly borne out the 
views set forth above. By hundreds of 
thousands—nay, by millions—it has taken 
men from the cities and has compelled 
them to live in the open, leading an exist- 
ence that is arduous, difficult, and on the 
battle-front fraught with the greatest 
dangers. Yet, as innumerable photographs 
from the front show, men thus cirecum- 
stanced can still smile happily. Can it be 
questioned that, in part|at least, the ex- 
planation of the smiles on the faces of 
these soldiers is to be found in their out- 
door life and in the process of physical 
upbuilding to which they were subjected 
while becoming soldiers? Their “euphoric 
index ” has been markedly raised by their 
military training, and, in spite of the 
grim realities of war, they are happy be- 
cause of the completeness of their feeling 
of organic well-being. 

But one does not have to become a sol- 
dier in order to gain the euphoria of the 
well-conditioned soldier. Most people do 
not even have to break the habit of living 
in cities, though some can never be really 
happy—or really well—unless they re- 
move from a city home to a country one. 
This is specially true of people who hap- 
pen to belong to that somewhat numerous 
class afflicted with an inborn tendency to 
what Dr. Robert Hessler, of Indiana, has 
termed “ coniosis,” or dust infection. To 
such people the advice should always be, 
“* Go away from the city and stay away.” 
In a book, “ Dusty Air and IIl-Health,” 
that is not nearly so well known as it 
ought to be, Dr. Hessler makes very 
clear this phase of the hygiene of happi- 
ness. I am tempted to quote extensively, 
but have space for only one passage : 

“The physician meets people often who 
are constantly moving about. They move 
from one house to another, from one 
street to another, and from one town to 
another, and perhaps from one State to 
another. In studying a number of these 
individuals I found that moving was 
often really a search for better health. 
To a number of these individuals I have 
been able to point out that the chief fac- 
tor in their ill health was bad air con- 
ditions. . . . O6ccasionally one meets 
people who say, ‘It is my occupation that 
is killing me.’ . . . The physician may 
be able to point out to these the reason 
why—that many occupations are carried 
on in an ‘indoor climate,’ under arti- 
ficial air conditions. We are just begin- 
ning to realize that it pays to have good 
air in factories. 

“T have case histories of men w/i0 
moved about and tried all sorts of oct 
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pations after leaving school. They tried 
this, and they tried that; at times they 
felt better, and then again worse. Yet it 
is the exceptional individual who has any 
idea that air conditions are at the bottom 
of it. Many a country boy on beginning 
city life has among his duties the sweep- 
ing of store or office. Having always 
been accustomed to good air, he may 
promptly react to bad air, air full of in- 
fection. He may try all sorts of occupa- 
tions and finally drift back to the farm 
without ever fully realizing why he could 
not live with comfort in the city... 
Cities of to-day have greatly improved 
over those of a hundred years ago, but 
much is still to be desired.” 

Nevertheless the majority of city dwell- 
ers are under no imperative need for 
removing to the country or the suburbs, 
except for an occasional vacation. All 
that they need to do in order to insure a 
sound organic basis for happiness is so 
to regulate their lives that every day 
they will get physical exercise, will get 
fresh air in their homes and work-places, 
and will get sufficient sleep. But this is 
precisely what the majority of city dwell- 
ers fail to do. They work hard and they 
play hard, yet all the while neglect to 
take into account that neither work nor 
play can be fully satisfying to the mind— 
or fully efficient—unless under hygienic 
conditions. 

Next time you go downtown study the 
faces of the people you see in the streets 
and on the ears. You will be astonished, 
I warrant, to observe the large proportion 
who wear expressions of anxiety, worry, 
unhappiness. Their eyes lack luster, their 
features are tensely set, there are tell-tale 
wrinkles. Do not make the mistake of 
jumping to the conclusion that. this is be- 
cause they are burdened with business or 
family cares. Reflect that it may be 
because of habitual employment in badly 
ventilated buildings or rooms, perpetual 
pleasure-seeking in crowded theaters or 
dance-halls or card-rooms where the air 
is none too fresh, persistent neglect to 
exercise their muscles, chronic keeping of 
late hours, or long-continued insistence 
on sleeping in bedrooms with unopened 
or insufficiently opened windows. And if 
aware that you yourself feel as worried 
and unhappy as these others look, ponder 
your own living habits. You may find— 
it is only too likely you will find—that 
your habits by no means contribute as 
they should towards creating the sense of 
organie well-being that means so much to 
happiness. 

But suppose that your living habits are 
above eriticism, and that you feel well 
enough physically, yet are forced to ad- 
mit that you do not feel happy. It still is 
possible that your unhappiness is of or- 
ganic rather than psychic origin. You may 
bein the situation, for example, of a cer- 
tam middle-aged lady who consulted a 
physician, ostensibly to be treated for 
heaiaches, but most of all, as she confided 
to the physician, to be helped to regain 
lost peace of mind. 

“| used to be happy,” she said, “ and I 
kno of no reason I should not be happy 
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now. But I feel restless, uneasy, misera- 
ble, most of the time. I wake feeling wor- 
ried and anxious every morning, and I am 
worried and anxious all through the day.” 

Answering numerous questions, she 
added that she had suffered no bereave- 
ment, was in good circumstances finan- 
cially, could complain of no frustrated 
ambitions—in short,was entirely free from 
psychic causes of unhappiness. Yet she 
was unhappy, continually unhappy. Her 
physical health, she stated, was good, 
barring the headaches for which she 
sought relief. 

“Both your headaches and your un- 
happiness spring from the same source,” 
the physician was finally able to tell her, 
after a prolonged examination. “I find 
evidence that you are suffering from eye- 
strain. You have reached an age when 
you ought to be wearing glasses. Go to 
an oculist, let him prescribe for you, and 
life is pretty sure to become rose-colored 
once more. Your present depressed state 
of mind is actually nothing but a reflex 
symptom from your tortured eyes.” 

Or possibly, without having the slight- 
est suspicion of it, you are in a plight 
similar to that of a certain man of affairs, 
wealthy, fortunately married, seemingly 
exempt from any cause of unhappiness 
whatsoever, yet habitually so low-spirited 
that at last he went to a nerve specialist 
for advice and help. 

“There seems to bea cloud hanging 
over me all the time, a cloud which I can- 
not shake off,” is the way he stated his 
case. “I have tried taking frequent vaca- 
tions. I have tried to amuse myself in 
various ways. But itis of nouse. For no 
apparent reason I remain anxious and 
depressed. Recently I have begun to be 
troubled by loss of sleep. This frightens 
me, for I have read. somewhere that 
insomnia is a sign of approaching mental 
collapse.” 

A long examination followed, mental 
and physical. At its close the neurologist 
said to the greatly worried business man : 

** You seem to be in good enough con- 
dition, with one possible exception. Have 
you been to your dentist lately ?” 

‘“* Not.for more than a year. Perhaps I 
have been a little remiss in that respect. 
But my teeth have not troubled me. 
Naturally I have not thought that any- 
thing might be wrong with them.” 

“* All the same, my advice is that you 
have them examined. And in order to 
make doubly sure have X-ray pictures 
taken of them. Let me know what the 
X-rays show.” 

What the X-rays showed was a hith- 
erto unsuspected condition of dental dis- 
ease, abscesses being revealed at the roots 
of several teeth. There had been no 
swelling or pain. Yet, as the neurologist 
explained when his patient reported the 
findings to him : 

“ Your dental abscesses must-have been 
present for a long time. The pus from 
them has been getting into your system 
and slowly poisoning you. This is quite 
enough to account for your depressed, 
unhappy state of mind. When the ab- 
scesses have been cleared away, and your 
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teeth overhauled generally, you will be a 
happy man again.” 

This man’s condition was not an ex- 
ceptional one. There are numerous people 
afflicted as he was, and unhappy because 
of dental diseases that are poisoning them 
subtly but none the less surely. For that 
matter, ordinary tooth decay, even when 
no toothache is experienced, is a prolific 
cause of unhappiness through unfavora- 
bly affecting a part of the organism 
the digestive tract—which plays an_all- 
important role in maintaining the nutri- 
tion of the brain. 

When a man’s teeth are decayed, they 
are necessarily laden with disease germs, 
the germs which cause the decay. These 
germs, coming into contact with whatever 
food is eaten, find their way to the 
stomach. Indigestion in some degree re- 
sults, with some degree of blood impover- 
ishment or poisoning, and a resultant 
interference with the functioning of the 
brain. The dentist consequently is a real 
architect of happiness, and for the sake of 
happiness as well as health periodical 
visits should be made to him. 

Many other people are unhappy be- 
cause, like the middle-aged woman with 
headaches, they are afflicted with unsus- 
pected eye-strain. Eye-strain, be it empha- 
sized, does not always manifest itself by 
unmistakable symptoms in the eyes them- 
selves. Often its sole, or chief, indication 
is a nervous reaction that takes the form 
of an invincible tendency to gloom. 
Relieved by spectacles, the gloom may 
instantly disappear. This is something 
the unhappy should always take into 
account, particularly those who are un- 
happy without evident reason. 

Finally, anything that interferes with 
the breathing, with the proper circulation 
of the blood, or with the normal kinesthe- 
sia (feelings of movement) of the body, 
may be a direct cause of unhappiness. 

In children much unhappiness is eaused 
by adenoid growths in the cavity back of 
the nose. A slight surgical operation and 
the child’s disposition may change, as by 
a miracle, from morbid sullenness to joy- 
ousness. In adults unhappiness is not 
infrequently attributable to weak arches 
in the feet—caused, perhaps, by badly 
fitting shoes, themselves subtle makers of 
unhappiness. So, too, clothing of such 
tightness as to interfere with the circula- 
tion is a real factor in the production of 
unhappiness. The fashionable lady beset 
by gloomy thoughts may find it much to 
her advantage to adopt some sensible 
measures in dress reform. 

Understand me well. As already said, 
Lam not urging that through hygienic 
means mankind may be saved from all 
unhappiness. A man or woman may be 
in the pink of physical condition, yet be 
the unhappiest of mortals owing to dis- 
cordant psychie cireumstanees. But I do 
contend—and the facets presented surely 
bear out the contention—that much un- 
happiness does have a physical origin, 
and that the man or woman who keeps 
physically up to par will be far better 
able to resist psychic causes of unhappi- 
ness than the physical weakling. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL FEVER 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


N “The Unsolved Riddle of Social Jus- 
tice ’’ Professor Leacock describes the 
evils of the present industrial system 
and the reasons why Socialism is not a 
eure; in “Socialism and American Ideals ” 
Professor W.S. Myers shows the incon- 
sistency of the ideals of the Socialists with 
those of the fathers of the American Re- 
= ; in “Socialism vs. Civilization ” 

oris L. Brasol treats Bolshevism as a 
logical product of Socialism and describes 
the results of the system in Russia, basing 
his condemnation largely on the testimony 
of Bolsheviki; in “The Psychology of 
Bolshevism ” John Spargo interprets the 
inner life of the Bolsheviki in an explana- 
tion of the forces which have produced it. 
With these four books! as a basis, borrow- 
ing their ideas and sometimes their words, 
[ propose in this article to give the reader 
some idea of how the industrial problem of 
our time is viewed by certain representa- 
tive teachers of modern social and ethical 
philosophy. 

The orthodox political economy of the 
first half of the last century may be briefly 
described as based upon three assumptions : 

Self-interest is the controlling motive of 
man in his industrial life. 

The laborer wishes to sell his labor at 
the highest possible price; the capitalist 
wants to buy labor at the lowest possible 
price. 

With an open market and free competi- 
tion the natural law of supply and demand 
will inevitably fix the just price. 

Therefore, said the orthodox economist, 
leave the capitalist and the laborer, acting 
under natural law, to make their bargain 
in an open market. If this is done, if every 
man is allowed to buy and sell goods, labor, 
and property as suits his own interest, the 
result of prices and wages will be just, or 
at least will tend to become just. 

Thus three elements were mixed in the 
prescription which the orthodox economists 
were sure would secure social justice in the 
industrial world: Enlightened free compe- 
tition, natural law, self-interest. 

But, in fact, this prescription has not 
worked. Riches and poverty jostle one an- 
other upon our streets. Some feed well 
while others starve. Benevolence mitigates 
but can do nothing to cure the growing 
evil. For the majority of workers the in- 
terest in the work is gone. ‘There is a vastly 
increased power of production, but it fails 
to satisfy the most elementary human 
wants of great masses. Peace no less than 
war is wasteful because of misdirected in- 
dustrial energy. Not more than one adult 
worker in ten is employed on necessary 
things ; the other nine perform superfluous 
services. It is true that under this system 
hours of labor have been decreased, wages 
of labor have increased, conditions of labor 
have improved. But these results are not 
due to enlightened self-interest or free 
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competition or natural law. They are 
chiefly due to three causes: the organiza- 
tion of labor, which has been able by con- 
stant warfare to wrest from capitalists a 
larger proportion of the profits of indus- 
try; laws enacted by the community to 
cure the injustice produced by a conflict 
between two forms of organized enlightened 
self-interest ; and a growing spirit of hu- 
manity in employers, who, inspired by the 
spirit of the Christian religion, are unwill- 
ing to be guided in their industrial relations 
wholly by self-interest. 

Professor Leacock, who describes at con- 
siderable length and very effectively the 
failures of the old political economy to 
secure social justice and industrial peace, 
regards Socialism even in its best forms as 
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a preordained failure. It is, he says,a high 
and noble idea fitted for a community of 
saints ; but it won’t work. It proposes to 
abolish the competition between two forms 
of enlightened self-interest by abolishing 
the private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. No enthusiastic advocate of Social- 
ism could give in briefer compass a more 
attractive picture of the Socialist pro- 
gramme and its anticipated results : 

Let ‘‘the State’’ take over all the means 
of production—all the farms, the mines, the 
factories, the workshops, the ships, the rail- 
roads. Let it direct the workers towards their 
task in accordance with the needs of society. 
Let each labor for all in the measure of his 
strength and talent. Let each receive from all 
in the measure of his proper needs. No work 
is to be wasted. Nothing is to be done twice 
that need only be done once. All must work 
and none must be idle; but the amount of 
work needed under these conditions will be so 
small, the hours so short, and the effort so 
slight, that work itself will no longer be the 
grinding monotonous toil that we know to-day, 
but a congenial activity pleasant in itself. 


But it will not work, because it leaves 
selfishness uncured. The industrial ma- 
chine remains a machine, but it becomes a 
quasi-political machine ; the boss continues 
to direct the industry, he is only trans- 
formed from an industrial to a political 





boss. All the complex organs by which the 
workers are supervised and shifted from 
trade to trade is done by bosses, but they 
are elected bosses. There is less industrial 
liberty under the rule of the Socialist state 
than under the rule of free competition. 
The spur to energy and activity is gone. 
The advancement of a bright and capable 
young man will depend, not upon what he 
does, but upon what the elected bosses 
are pleased to do with him; not upon the 
strength of his own hands, but upon the 
strength of the “ pull ” that he has with the 
bosses who run the part of the industry 
that he is in. Socialism assumes that self- 
ishness is a product of a false industrial 
system ; in fact, the false industrial sys- 
tem is a product of selfishness. We shall 
not get rid of the evil in man by curing 
the evils which men have imposed upon 
themselves. The reform of society and the 
reform of the individual must go on to- 
gether. The abolition of social wrongs will 
not make saints of the wrong-doers. 

Professor Myers thinks not only that 
Socialism will not work, but that it ought 
not to work. In an endeavor to destroy 
social injustice Socialism would destroy 
the liberty, and so the development, of the 
individual. It would substitute govern- 
mental judgment for individual PS. awa 
and subservience to a guardian state for 
personal ambition and initiative. It would 
deaden human energy, paralyze industry, 
and greatly reduce its products. And it 
mace not promote the happiness which it 
promises, for “happiness, like religion, 
must have its impulse from within.” 

Mr. Brasol, while condemning the theo- 
ries of Socialism as do Professors Lea- 
cock and Myers, carries the argument a 
step further by showing that it has not 
worked in Russia, where itis being tried on 
a large scale. ~ 4 

Bolshevism is not identical with Social- 
ism, but it is a product of Socialism. It 
also proposes to abolish all private owner- 
ship of the means of production, and this 
it has attempted todo in Russia. The 
official announcement by the Bolshevist 
Government of the Bolshevist revolution 
defines the cause for which the people have 
been fighting: “ Immediate proposal of a 
democratic peace, repeal of bechold land 
properties, workers’ control over produc- 
tion, the establishment of a Soviet Govern- 
ment, . . . is guaranteed.” The power to 
furnish this guarantee was secured by the 
forcible overthrow of a Provisional Govern- 
ment and the forcible dissolution of a Con- 
stitutional Assembly which was to have 
a all classes in Russia, and the 
substitution therefor of a government 
from which all but the proletariat are ab- 
solutely excluded. The confiscation of pri- 
vate property began at once. Banks were 
robbed, churches were closed; private 
owners of property were exiled or Milled ; 
in many instances illiterate mobs burned 
down country houses, destroyed agricul- 
tural machinery, stole cattle, and murdered 
landowners who resisted the demands of 
the mob. These actions were not the inci- 
dental excesses of lawless groups. ‘The 
Bolshevist Government passed a law that 
“the right to privately own land within 
the boundaries of the Russian Republic 
is hereby abolished forever ;” and that 
“all land, mines, forests, and waters at 
present owned by and otherwise in the 
possession of individuals, associations, 
and institutions are confiscated without 
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compensation for the loss incurred.” Un- 
der this system factories ceased to 
manufacture, farms ceased to produce, 
railways ceased to be operated. Mr. 
Brasol quotes from Charles Edward Rus- 
sell, “who is by no means to be sus- 
pected of prejudice against Socialism,” 
data given by him as the result of a recent 
study on “ Bolshevism and the United 
States,” showing that in one year the num- 
ber of available locomotives was reduced 
from 15,000 to 5,000, and the number of 
available freight cars from 521,000 to 
227,000. Statements of famine and epi- 
demic in Russian cities under Bolshevist 
administration are quoted by Mr. Brasol 
from despatches made by Trotsky in 1918. 

The most effective passages in Mr. Bra- 
sol’s indictment are those taken from the 
official organs or the avowed defenders of 
Bolshevism. Thus Lincoln Steffens reported 
concerning the Russian Revolution: “ The 
effect is hunger, cold, misery, anguish, dis- 
ease—death to millions; but worse than 
this was the confusion of mind among the 
well and the strong.” The “ Isvestia,” the 
official newspaper of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in Russia, vigorously assailed the 
new bourgeoisie who have grown up under 
the Bolshevist Government : 

The old bourgeoisie robbed the people, but 
it spent part of its money for expensive fix- 
tures and works of art. Its money went by 
indirect channels to the support of schools, 
hospitals, and museums. Apparently the old 
bourgeoisie was ashamed to keep everything 
for itself and soit gave back part. The new 
bourgeoisie stays out in the country by its lard- 
tub and sausages and cheeses. It thinks of 
nothing but its stomach. Comrades, beware of 
the new bourgeoisie. 


Very tragic is the indictment pronounced 
by Nicholas Lopoushkin, formerly Presi- 
dent of the Bolshevist Soviet of Work- 
men’s Deputies at the city of Kirsanov; 
it was followed by his suicide. This in- 
dictment Mr. Brasol gives nearly in full; 
from it we extract the following sentences : 

No member of the Red Guard dares risk his 

life by returning to his native village, where 
his father would be the first to kill him.. .. 
Ruin and desolation follow in our train, the 
innocent blood of thousands cries out for ven- 
geance against us. But worst of all is 
the consciousness of failure, we, the would-be 
liberators of the world, who are execrated 
openly by the populace. . . . I feel tired 
and depressed. I know that the Red Terror 
was a mistake, and I have a terrible suspicion 
that our cause has been betrayed at the mo- 
ment of its uttermost realization. 

It is true that there is some reaction in 
Russia against Bolshevism and some modi- 
fication of its despotic decrees. The Rus- 
sian peasantry have a passionate desire 
for ownership of land; in consequence the 
nationalization of land and the control of 
all agricultural operations by a centralized 
government are apparently delayed, pos- 
sibly abandoned. ‘The Russian people are 
naturally a religious people, and there are 
localities where the closing of the church 
and the persecution of the priests have, at 
least for the time being, been discontinued. 
The Bolsheviki have discovered that the 
successful prosecution of industry neces- 
sary to save the life of the community is 
impossible without the employment of in- 
telligent and experienced brain workers ; 
as a result the enon is hiring, at 
large salaries, men from the bourgeoisie 
to render these necessary services to the 
community. Perhaps Russia will pass 
through an experience analogous to that 
through which France passed after the 
Red Terror. We may hope so; but if it 
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does, the transition will only add to the 
demonstration that the substitution of the 
despotism of the proletariat for the des- 
potism of capitalists is not the way to social 
justice or to social peace and welfare. 

How is it, then, that Bolshevism has 
found any advocates or aroused any hopes 
of industrial progress in America? To this 
question John Spargo gives an answer in 
his interpretation of the character and the 
motives of the Bolsheviki. 

Bolshevism is the madness of men goaded 
to desperation and despair by a profound 
sense of injustice. Every society is im- 
periled in which there resides a class 
steeped in misery and believing that even 
if there is nothing to be gained it is cer- 
tain that nothing is to be lost by revolution. 
Mr. Spargo gives a fine dramatic interpre- 
tation of the appeal which can be and has 
been made to such a depairing class : 

You are hungry, but there is food ; seize the 
food and possess it. You are in rags, but there 
is fine raiment in abundance ; seize the raiment 
of the rich and wear it. You live in hovels 
like swine, but there are mansions and palaces ; 
enter these and make them your homes. Drive 
away the idle rich who live upon you like 
leeches. Strip them naked. Take all they 
have, use what. you can and destroy the rest. 
Ply the torch freely. Down with the rich idler. 
This accounts for the Bolsheviki of the 

hovel; but how account for the Bolsheviki 
of the class-room and of the parlor? Mr. 
Spargo’s answer to this question is the most 
striking and brilliant, and perhaps the most 
valuable, portion of his book. Some are so 
embittered by hatred of the injustice of the 
capitalist system that they lose their power 
to make rational distinctions ; some suffer 
the same incapacity from their excessive 
emotionalism and are rushed to their pas- 
sionate conclusions without either time or 
inclination for deliberation; some are 
caught up and carried along by the power 
of » anche catch-words, and formulz ; some 
are mere adventurers rushing into agitation 
much as men rush to the last sensational 
play or preacher, or tothe last sensation in 
the daily press ; some find a kind of moral 
relief from the inanities of social life by 
taking part in and contributing their funds 
and their influence to an exciting propa- 
ganda; some are crass materialists curi- 
ously ignorant of moral principles, equally 
poe of the folly of previous reformers 
and of their own wisdom, and ready to say, 
“Come, let us remake mankind and the 
world according to our own patterns ;” 
some are idealists who have never seriously 
studied the teachings of Jesus Christ, and 
are quite ready to apply to modern condi- 
tions the interpretation of his teaching 
which they have caught up without too 
much reflection from followers of such 
leaders as Tolstoy. No one of these classes 
is numerically very large, but they make 
up in enthusiasm what they lack in num- 
bers, and their apparent, if not their real, 
power is increased by the tendency of the 
American press to exploit all that is un- 
usual and p eons 

In this article I have simply attempted to 
give to the reader a view of the industrial 
fever as it is interpreted by four sane 
students of the phenomenon, reaching with- 
out co-operation a common result: that 
there are grievous injustices in the indus- 
trial system known as capitalism, and that 
neither Socialism nor Bolshevism promises 
any true remedy for those injustices. I have 
only to add that I agree heartily with Pro- 
fessor Leacock that Socialism, like every 
other impassioned human effort, will flour- 
ish best under martyrdom, and will lan- 
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guish and perish in the dry sunlight of 
open discussion; and with Mr. Spargo 
that with the attainment of political de- 
mocracy industrial autocracy was doomed, 
and that the Bourbons of industry who at- 
tempt to maintain the old orthodox eco- 
nomic theory, which nearly all students 
have now abandoned, are the unconscious 
allies of the industrial extremists. “'The 
Bourbons of industry are the most pow- 
erful propagandists of Bolshevism.” 
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FICTION 
Further Chronicles of Avonlea. By L. M. 
Montgomery. Illustrated. ‘The Page Company, 
Boston. 


This is the fifth of the Avonlea books. 
The first, “ Anne of Green Gables,” is in 
its three hundred and fiftieth thousand, the 
publishers tell us, and we believe that it is 
also a “ movie” success. Miss Montgomery 
is here again entirely successful in finding 
amusing and agreeable young people ot 
Avonlea for her story. 

Hills of Han. By Samuel Merwin. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 

A tale of an abortive insurrection in 
China—a sort of Boxer Rebellion that 
failed. The entanglement of an American 
missionary’s daughter with a married man, 
the yielding of the missionary himself both 
to doubts of his faith and to personal pas- 
sion, and the narrow-mindedness of a small 
missionary circle are queerly mingled with 
the danger of the little war. There is good 
fiction stuff here, but it is clumsily put 
together. 

His Majesty’s Well-Beloved. An Episode in 
the Life of Mr. Thomas Betterton as Told by 
His Friend John Honeywood. By Baroness 


Orezy. The George H. Doran Company, New 
York. 


Better written, we think, than this au- 
thor’s “Scarlet Pimpernel” romances and 
equally stirring in plot. 

MUSIC, PAINTING, AND OTHER ARTS 


Modern Woodcuts and Lithographs. By 
British and French Artists. Commentary by 
Maleolm C. Salaman. ‘‘ The Studio,’ Ltd., 

mdon. 


This choice example of the special num- 
bers of “ The Studio” will be treasured by 
lovers of good printing and good illustra- 
tion. The appeal is rather to the specialist 
than to the general reader, but any one 
who likes fine books will be glad to read 
and own the number. 

BIOGRAPHY 
From Friend to Friend. By Lady Ritchie. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Lady Ritchie, daughter of Thackeray 
and herself author of one or more accepta- 
ble novels, had many memories of literary 
circles and society and was a woman of 
charm and culture. This little volume is 
slight but pleasing. peg | Anne Thack- 
eray (Lady Ritchie) will longest be re- 
membered for the excellent Introductions 
she wrote for the Biographical Edition of 
her father’s writings. In a way they form 
a Life of Thackeray without violating his 
injunction against a formal biography. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Real Diary of the Worst Farmer (The). 
By Judge Henry A. Shute. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, New York. 


The publishers neatly describe this new 
book by the author of “ ‘The Real Diary of a 
Real Boy ” as “a consummate bit of barn- 
yard fun.” The lawyer-farmer has trouble 
with animals, tools, soils, and all the farm 
problems into which his belief that a 
farmer is born, and not made, plunges him. 
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THIS WEEK’S OUTLOOK 


A WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF CURRENT HISTORY’ 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON, N, Y. 


The Two Paths to Peace 
I: its news report and in its editorial 


entitled “The Two Paths to Peace,” 

both found elsewhere in this issue, 
‘The Outlook speaks of President Wilson’s 
reply to the chairman of a Democratic 
county committee in Oregon. Does it seem 
to you that The Outlook is right in charac- 
terizing the President’s reply as “ this 
partisan appeal for partisan support ’”’? 

State briefly the substance of the answer 
that The Outlook wishes the Republican 
arty and the country would make to 
President Wilson’s challenge. 

What, with reasons, is your opinion of 
the answer The Outlook wishes might be 
made? Do you understand the distinction 
between a Judicial League and a Diplo- 
matic League that The Outlook has made ? 
Is the difference important ? 

Would a policy of National isolation be 
both impracticable and dishonorable for 
the United States? If you think so, make 
clear just why, in your opinion, it would 
be impracticable and dishonorable. 

If the Republican party in its National 
platform should advocate the se of 
the Treaty of Versailles and the League of 
Nations, would you vote the Republican 
ticket next November ? 

Make clear the meaning of the follow- 
ing: Diplomatists, compromises, Postal 
Union, eommon law, organic international 
fellowship, monstrous. 

In connection with the making of the 
Treaty and the powers and the , oa of 
the President and the Senate you will find 
very valuable reading in “ Our Chief Mag- 
istrate and His Powers,” by W. H. Taft 
(Columbia University Press) ; “The Peace 
in the Making,” by H. W. Harris (E. P. 
Dutton) ; “ Constitutional Government in 
the United States,” by Woodrow Wilson 
(Columbia University Press). 


Exit Carranza 


The Outlook speaks of the end of the 
régime of Venustiano Carranza. What 
were the circumstances leading to his elec- 
tion as President of Mexico? Give the 
outstanding facts of his six years of ad- 
ministration. Has he made a respectable 
record ? 

What kind of a manis Carranza? Has 
he been an enemy of the United States ? 
The United States Government recognized 
him as the lawfully chosen ruler of Mexico. 
Should it now back him up with its moral 
and financial resources ? 

Do you think the United States should 
become responsible for the settlement of 
Mexico’s difficulties ? Does the Monroe 
Doctrine have any bearing on the answer 
to this question ? Discuss both questions 
somewhat at length. 

What, in general, do Mexicans think of 
Americans? What causes them to think 
of us as they do? 

If the United States should find it neces- 


1 These questions and comments are designed not 
only for the use of current events classes and clubs, 
debating societies, teachers of history and English, 
and the like, but also for discussion in the home 
and for suggestion to any reader who desires to 
study eurrent affairs as well as to read about them. 
—Tue Eprrors. 


sary to intervene in Mexico, do you think 
that in the,years to come the people of 
that country and foreign nations would 
bless us for it ? 

Suggest a constructive policy for future 
relations between the United States and 
Mexico. 

What is the meaning of the following 
words: Régime, nondescript, Aztecs, ten- 
ancy, provisional president, ephemeral. 

A book that will help considerably in 
answering a number of the questions asked 
in this study is entitled “ Sotsemeiion in 
Mexico,” by S. G. Inman (G. H. Doran 
Company). 


The Vice-Presidency 


One of the Republican candidates for 
the Presidency recently spoke of the office 
of the Vice-President in very contemptuous 
terms. Tell, with reasons, what you think 
of this. 

What is the substance of Amendment 
XII of our Constitution? When was it 
adopted? Why? 

What provisions, other than those men- 
tioned in Amendment XII, as to the Vice- 
Presidency can be found in the Constitu- 
tion? Through what experiences has our 
country passed which ought to have taught 
the different parties to be careful in 
making the nominations for the Vice-Presi- 
dency ? 

How many of our Vice-Presidents have 
become “ accidental Presidents” and how 
many Vice-Presidents were later elected to 
the Presidency ? What kind of Presidents 
did they make ? 

Can you think of any ways of increasing 
the dignity and power of the office of Vice- 
President? Ifso, would it be well to incor- 
porate them into our Constitution by 
amendments ? 

The Outlook refers to the “ solid South ” 
and says that “there are very good histori- 
cal reasons for this sectional Democracy 
in the South.’ Explain “solid South.” 
What historical reasons does The Outlook 
refer to? 

Do you own such valuable civies text- 
books as “School Civies,” by F. D. Boyn- 
ton (Ginn & Co.), and “Community Civ- 
ies,” by R. O. Hughes (Allyn & Bacon) ? 


The Soldier Vote 


Let us assume that Mr. Lake has re- 
ported with accuracy the opinions of our 
A. E. F. veterans generally as to the kind 
of Presidential policies they want. Tell 
what you think of their opinions. 

How do you like the ideas of our soldier 
voters, as reported in this artiele, about 
the possible candidates for President ? 

Do the ex-soldiers whom you know hold 
opinions about the possible candidates for 
President similar to those reported by Mr. 
Lake ? 

Diseuss whether the American Legion 
should keep out of politics. What good 
would it do for the lke to stand for 
policies but not to stand for them through 
political parties ? 

Define: Professional politician, gobs, 
political wiseacres, four-flusher, charla- 
tan, foist, synchronize, fullacy, A. EB. F., 
SONOTOUS, 
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To Readers of 


The Outlook 


The Outlook is anxious to secure for 
republication the most representative 
cartoons. We want the cartoons which 
appeal to our readers as vital expres- 
sions of popular movements and public 
opinion. Won’t you help us in our 
effort to secure such cartoons by cutting 
out the strongest drawings of cartoon- 
ists in your local papers and pasting one 
of the attached coupons on the back of 
each clipping. Then send your selection 
to the Caan Editor of The Outlook. 

The Outlook is equally anxious to 
secure unusual news photographs ;_pho- 
tographs which cannot be secured from 
the commercial photographers. If you 
have any photographs of local objects 
or events which appeal to you as of 
more than local interest, we hope you, 
as a friend and reader of The Outlook, 
will send them along to the Photograph 
Editor of The Outlook. Fill out and 
attach a coupon to the back of each 
photograph you desire to submit. 

s an experiment we propose publish- 
ing these photograph and cartoon cou- 
pons in successive issues of The Outlook 
for a period of some weeks. No car- 
toons or photographs will be considered 
which are sent to us otherwise than in 
accordance with this notice. We are 
forced to make this a rigid rule as only 
by this method can we assure to our 
readers and friends that their photo- 
graphs will be properly cared for and 
their cartoons given attention in the 
order of their arrival. We will pay for 
such cartoons and photographs as we 
use in accordance with the agreements 
printed on the coupons. 

Tue Eprrors or THE OvurTLook. 

381 Fourth Ave., New York City 





To the Cartoon Editor of The Outlook : 
The attached cartoon is clipped from the 


KMbdiccemniecincendeteuel of the following 


i icinidncideeweeureenans If it is the first 
clipping of this cartoon to reach The Outlook 
and is considered worthy of republication, [ 
will accept One Dollar as payment in full for 
my service in bringing this cartoon to the 
attention of The Outlook. I agree that if 
it does not meet the above conditions this 
cartoon will not be returned nor will its receipt 
be acknowledged. 


DOD: cciarcciaitsadciteisasdessiteennin 


Cn OE ee PR eT TT eee 








To the Photograph Editor of The Outlook : 


The attached photograph is the property of 
the undersigned and is submitted for publica- 
tion in The Outlook. Postage is enclosed for 
its return if unavailable. It is my under- 
standing that The Outlook agrees to pay $5 
for this photograph if reproduced as a half- 
page cut, or smaller, and $5 if reproduced in 
larger size than a half page. Enclosed herewith 
is a brief account of the object or event de- 
picted in the attached photograph, which The 
Outlook is at liberty to use as it sees fit. My 
name and address are as follows: 


EP ee Per Rae Re ree 
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1920 


THE NATION’S 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 


Believing that the advance of business is a subject 
of vital interest and importance, The Outlook will 
present under the above heading frequent dis- 
cussions of subjects of industrial and commercial 
interest. This department will include paragraphs 
of timely interest and articles of educational value 
dealing with the industrial upbuilding of the 
Nation. Comment and suggestions are invited. 


A NATION ON WHEELS 
BY J. C. LONG 
Grea benevolent providence or some 





rewarder of hard work visited seven 

and a half million families in the 
United States last year and said: “ Here’s 
a chance to meet the neighbors. Here’s a 
ticket to the great outdoors, admitting 
yourself and family. Here’s a matricula- 
tion card to the New National University.” 

Seven and a half million cars were reg- 
istered in the United States in 1919, over 
a million more than in any preceding year, 
one car for every fourteen persons. 

One person in every fourteen now gets a 
geography lesson which ‘he couldn’t obtain 
from books. One person in every fourteen 
has a knowledge of the roads, hills, and 
general topography of his neighborhood 
which would be an invaluable asset in time 





NATIONAL ROAD FUNDS FOR 
1920 

















BROUGHT FORWARD FROM UNFIN- 
ISHED WORK 1919 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FROM STATE AND 
COUNTY TAXES AND FEDERAL AID 


ONE-FIFTH STATE AND COUNTY BOND 
ISSUES NOT BEFORE AVAILABLE 


ONE-THIRD OF THE UNEXPENDED BAL- 
ANCE OF STATE AND COUNTY BOND 
.. ISSUES PREVIOUSLY AVAILABLE 


AVAILABLE FROM NEW BOND ISSUES 
VOTED IN THE FALL OF 1919 AND 
SPRING OF 1920 


—Figures from Bureau of Public Roads 





Road progress and motor vehicle development 
are closely related. $63,000,000 will probably 
be spent on roads during the coming year. 
1,200,000,000 for new road construction during 
the next two or three years has already been 
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voted by Federal, State, and county authorities, 





tesy of National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 


o! National defense. One person in four- 
t-en knows the green fields, gets out of the 
houndaries of his own township, crosses 
‘iate lines, learns something of the impli- 
«tions and expansions of the word Amer- 
lea. 

Americans, in short, have entered upon 























The One Dear Spot 


ACH home has one dear spot to which it 

seems attuned. Sometimes it is the fireplace 

in the living room. Often with us Americans it 
is the piano corner. 


What is more full of the home spirit than a 
group of boys and girls singing around the piano? 
What picture lingers longer in the memory than 
that of a dim-lit room with mother playing softly? 


Our affections gather and grow around the piano 
not only because of the music it gives us, but be- 
cause it is sturdily built and perfectly finished and 
retains its strength and beauty from one generation 
to the next. Automobiles grow shabby. Furniture 
is banished to the garret. The good piano seems 
never to grow old, or rather it grows old grace- 
fully like a beautiful woman. 


The makers of the finest pianos, many of them, 
have been building pianos for generations. They 
have used the same materials sometimes for genera- 
tions. It is thus that Murphy Varnish has been 
the chosen varnish with the makers of the finest 
pianos in the world. 


So we make fine varnishes for every use where 
the best is desired and will help to make a perfect 
whole. 


When you build your new home, ask the archi- 
tect to specify Murphy Varnish. Why not havethe 
finish as perfect as that of your piano? All the 
little details count, ‘all the little touches of elegance 
and beauty and cheeriness, in making the real home. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK _ CHICAGO 





The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal 
Canadian Associate 
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Pennsylvania 


VACUUM CUP 


CORD TIRES 





Not High Priced 


improvement and practical labor 
saving device, and marketing under 
an independent zone selling system 
which makes possible highest quality 
at economy prices. 


Dealers tell us that many people infer 
Vacuum Cup Tires and “Ton 
Tested ” Tubes are high priced, as- 
suming that quality and high prices 
naturally go together. 

Compare Pennsylvania prices—stand- 
ardized net and uniform throughout 
the United States—with those of 
ordinary makes. 


To the contrary, they are very moder- 
ately priced, due to a perfected 
factory organization operating in 
a plant utilizing every modern 

Adjustment basis— per warranty tag attached to each casing: 


Vacuum Cup Fabric Tires, 6,000 Miles 
Vacuum Cup Cord Tires, 9,000 Miles 
Channel Tread Cord Tires, 9,000 Miles 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada 
Export Dept., Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


“Know them by the Jet Black Tread!” 














HELP WANTED! 


Are you in need of a Mother’s Helper, Companion, Nurse, 
Governess, ‘leacher, Business or Professional Assistant ? 

The Classified Want Department of The Outlook has 
for many years offered to subscribers a real service. A 
small advertisement in this department will bring results. 


The rate is only ten cents per word, including address. 


Department of Classified Advertising 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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A NATION ON WHEELS 

(Continued) 
a third phase of empire-conquering. Initi- 
ally, communication was by boat and on 
horseback. The forefathers realized the 
Nationalizing value of mutual understand- 
ing, and exercised special care in the de- 
velopment of post roads and post offices, 
without the zone system. 

Pioneer days passed. Railways reached 
to the far corners of the country, brought 
San Francisco weeks nearer to New York, 
transported cotton to New England and 
canned beans to Mobile. Railways. were 
considered essential by Abraham Lincoln, 
who urged their expansion even ata time 
of heavy National debt. They have been 
the basis for the free course of business 
and for the mobilization of troops in emer- 

ency. 

All: this has made National thinking 
easier in terms of business and in times of 
war; but the growth of automobile pro- 
duction has opened up the opportunities of 
travel and Nationallem as an every-day 
matter to the Henry Browns and the Tom 
Smiths. Formerly it. was the millionaire 
who motored to the shore, but this is no 
longer solely a rich man’s privilege. There 
are not fortunes in the country in the pro- 
portion of one to fourteen. 


WITHIN REACH OF THE MASSES 

The motorizing of the public has neces- 
sarily been in the direction of the masses. 
Increases in wages and comparative reduc- 
tion in motor-vehicle costs have made it 
more easy for the farmer, the carpenter, 
and the mechanic to roll about on wheels 
than ever before. In 1903, when the aver- 
age car price was $1,438, a.union.carpenter 





MOTOR VEHICLE MANUFACTURE 
THE SKYSCRAPER. OF 
INDUSTRY 


FIRST AMONG FINISHED 
PRODUCTS 






































- fal. ; 
Motor Boots Newspapers Breadstuffs 








nln 


&Shoes & Periodicals 
GROSS SALES 
$1,885,112,546 $1,058,714,500 $1,046,452,280 $1,037,894,282 


Courtesy of National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 


had to work sixteen months to earn that 
amount. In 1914 the cost of a motor vehicle 
had dropped to an average of $931, and 
the laborer needed to work but a little over 
nine months. To-day the average retail 
price of an automobile is $1,103, but the 
union carpenter’s wage has advanced so 
that he need use his hammer and saw for 
only six and a half months in order to put 
himself in the motorized class. 


Vehicles 











FARMERS GREATEST GAINERS 

The social effect of this industrial deve!- 
opment, however, is not seen so much in 
the lives of the skilled workers who have 
the motion pictures, public parks, and 
stimulation of city life, as on the farm. 

Farm life has been reconstructed by the 
motor car. The family which lives within 
a thirty to thirty-five mile radius of Boston, 
New York, Chicago, or other major cities 
has at its command the advantages of met- 
ropolitan life. 

This is not only theory ; it is fact. One- 
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third of the motor cars in the United States 
are owned by farmers. The greatest in- 
creases in registration during the past year 
were made in agricultural sections. North 
Carolina headed the list of States with a 
gain of fifty-one per cent. South Carolina 
had an increase of forty-three per cent. 
Iowa gained thirty per cent. 

California has one car to every six per- 
sons, so has Iowa, so has Nebraska. Nor 
are the farmers contenting themselves with 
the cheapest models. There is a certain 
make of automobile which has achieved 
fame in song and story. It has the ~— 
sale throughout the country as a whole, but, 
according to the researches of one of the 
largest farm publications, this car consti- 
tutes only forty per cent of the farm regis- 
tration. Other authorities place its rating 
higher, but the farmers as a class are ap- 
parently purchasing more expensive mod- 
els than their urban neighbors. One com- 
pany which makes automobiles in_ the 
$3,000 class finds sixty per cent of its buy- 
ers in the agricultural sections. 

This does not mean primarily that the 
farmer is more prosperous than ever be- 
fore. It means that, of course. But it sig- 
nifies especially that his social contacts are 
immeasurably increased. The day of the 
“hick” has passed. Joshua made the sun 
and the moon to stand still. Let those who 
scoff at miracles regard the modern 
Joshua which permits the truck gardener 
to get up two or three hours later on his 
marketing days and to be home from the 
city in time for dinner. The modern 
farmer does not need to spend the long 
hours on the cross-seat of a creaking wagon 
to and from the city. He can despatch his 
business in short order, and have his leisure 


__as well as, or better than, the next man. 


Professional persons have been quick to 


“use motor power as a time-saver in their 


work. Doctors, especially those in rural 
sections, find the automobile indispensable. 
A country physician told the writer that a 
practice which formerly occupied all day 
and half the night, using a horse and 
buggy, could be ‘handled through use of 
the automobile during the forenoon. 

A large financing corporation for the 
purchase of automobiles by installment 
payments reports that six per cent of its 
clients are professional people. Of this 
group forty _ cent are doctors, thirteen 
per cent teachers, 12.9 per cent engineers, 
ten per cent lawyers, nine per cent artists, 
and 4.2 per cent clergymen. 


RESERVE TRANSIT POWER 


The growth of the motor vehicle should 
bring an additional sense of security to the 
publie, since the automobiles and trucks of 
the country are a reserve transit power in 
the event of a general railway strike. 
There are 750,000 trucks in America. 
There are 6,800,000 passenger vehicles. 
Consequently no one group of workers 
can paralyze the Nation, even though 
it can wreak damage for a time. The 
longer such a strike should continue, the 
more thoroughly could a reserve motor 
system be organized. The carrying power 
of 7,500,000 cars at five passengers a car 
is 57,500,000 passengers, or one-third the 
entire Nation. 

One comfort in times when there are 
plenty of discomforts may be found in the 
fact that motor-vehicle production has been 
a record of rapid and steady growth over a 
period of more than twenty years. To-day 
the industry is fist among finished prod- 
ucts. It is nearly double the size of the 
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Show Men 


The way to whiter teeth 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


Women should test this new method of 
teeth cleaning. They usually decide the 
family tooth paste. Tooth protection de- 
pends largely on them. 

There are new facts to consider. And 
every woman, for her sake and her family’s 
sake, should prove them. 


That film-coat 


Most tooth troubles are now traced to 
film. To that viscous film which you feel 
with your tongue. Millions of teeth are 
dimmed and ruined by it. 


Film clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. The ordinary tooth paste does not 
dissolve it, so the tooth brush leaves much 
of it. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 


food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed init. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. So 
despite the tooth brush, all these troubles 
have been constantly increasing. 


Now we combat it 


Dental science has for years sought a 
way to fight that film. Not on the surface 
only, but between the teeth. 


That way has now been found. Able 
authorities have amply proved it. The 
method is now embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. To millions it has 
brought a new era in teeth cleaning, and 
leading dentists everywhere are urging its 
daily use. 


Ask for a ten-day tube 


Everyone is welcome to a test of Pepso- 
dent. Watch the results, read the reasons 
for them, then judge it for yourself. 


Pepsodent is based on. pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is albu- 
minous matter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to day by day com- 
bat it. 

A new discovery makes this method 
possible. Pepsin must be activated, and 
the usual agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. But science has found a harmless 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadéen 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern req- 
uisites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 





activating method, and active pepsin can 
be used to fight this film. 

Pepsodent combines two other modern 
requisites. And these three great factors 
do what nothing else has done. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how the 
teeth whiten as the film-coat disappears. 

You will know then what is best for 
you and yours. Cut out the coupon now. 
This is too important to forget. 


~_10-Day Tube Free 


4 
1 
1 
1 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
1 
1 
! 
1 
1 





Dept. 487, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


r 
1 
! 
! 
I 
I 
I 
I Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
1 
{ 
{ 
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i 
' Only one tube to a family 
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IN 1866 W.L.DOUGLAS OPENEDA ¥ 3 JHERE HE LEARNED TO DESIGN, 
RETAIL SHOE STORE IN GOLDEN Gf orsrs AND FIT SHOES, GAINED 
Y ‘ALSO VALUABLE RETAIL SHOE STORE 


EXPERIENCE, WHICH PROVED 


CITY.COLO.,IN PARTNERSHIP WITH 
ALFRED STUDLEY, AN OLD 
MASSACHUSETTS SHOE- 























HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 
$92° & 10:22 SHOES 


W. L. Douglas shoes are sold in 107 of our own stores direct from factory 





to the wearer. All middlemen’s profits are eliminated. W. L. Douglas 
$9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the best shoe values for the money 
in this country. W.L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on the 
bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, comfort and service that can 
be produced for the price. 


Stamping the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is onl7 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style ~< 
sible to produce at the price. to 
every pair go the results of sixty- 
seven years experience in making 
shoes, dating back to the time when 


uglas name on shoes is ° 


T™ quality of W. L. Douglas product is 

guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 

erienced men, all working with an honest 
Srembeation to make the best shoes for 
the price that moneycan buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 





W. L. Douglas was a lad of seven, } 

pegging shoes. do in New York. 

W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 

besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
ou, take noother make. Order direct from the factory. Send 
or booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.— Insist upon having W. L. President 
a Py the nee: and — is ee | Hilo wb. porns ,_. co, 

8 on the sole. as been chan 
‘ Simone BEWARE OF FRAUD. BROCKTON, MASS. 














“I vouch for John J. Leary, Jr., absolutely.’’ 


—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
TALKS 


WITH T. R. 


From the Diaries of John J. Leary, Jr. 


Here is a book that will stand out from the entire field of 
Roosevelt literature for its vividness, freshness and authen- 
ticity. Mr. Leary was one of the small group of newspaper 
men in whom Roosevelt had entire confidence, and with 
whom he would diseuss with absolute frankness public men 
and events. To read this record of intimate conversations 
on many subjects is like talking with Roosevelt himself. 


At all bookstores. Illustrated, $3.50 net 
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A NATION ON WHEELS 
(Continued) 

men’s clothing business or the women’s 
clothing business. It ranks ahead of boots 
and shoes, newspapers and periodicals, and 
breadstuffs. It is surpassed only by cer- 
tain |industries which produce raw and 
semi-finished goods as whole or part of 
their output. 

The motor-car factories turned out 
nearly two million vehicles (1,974,016) in 
the past year. Of this number about 316,- 

were motor trucks. The wholesale 
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1914 


AVERAGE RETAIL CAR PRICE 
$1,438 $1,471 $951 $1,103 
CARPENTER’S UNION WAGE PER DAY 

$3.75 $4.00 $4.12% $7.00 

Motor —_ are more accessible to the labor- 
ing man ay than they have ever been before. 
The increase in car cost has not kept pace with 
the union wage curves nor the general com- 
modity curves. 











Courtesy of National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 


value of the 1919 business was $1,885,- 
112,546, equal to one-third of the United 
States currency in circulation (as of Sep- 
tember 1, 1919). Three hundred thousand 
hands, the equivalent of ten army divis- 
ions, are employed in turning out Ameri- 
can automobiles. Early returns for 1920 
indicate a larger pay-roll and greater pro- 
duction for the current year than at any 
time preceding. 

In short, the availability of motor cars 
and their greater dissemination is bound to 
continue. The growth is not limited to the 
United States. > ete 80,000 cars and trucks 
were exported during the past year. The 
field abroad is virgin, as there are hardly 
over a million and a quarter motor vehicles 
in use outside the United States. 


WANT TARIFF REDUCTION 


An indication of the faith of motor-car 
makers in the future buying power of the 
Nation and the value of American-made 
vehicles is seen in the fact that the car 
manufacturers have petitioned Washington 
for a reduction in the tariff on automobiles 
so as to secure reciprocity with foreign 
nations. 

The motor-vehicle industry in America 
(which is over ninety per cent of the 
world’s production) feels that it can stand 
on its own feet in world competition. 

One car to every fourteen persons, a 
Nation on wheels! Whatever there may 
be in this country of social discontent or 
political differences, there is evidently 2 
good deal of prosperity, greater opportu- 
nity for social contacts and travel a fuller 
leisure. There is some measure of fulfill- 
ment in the Land of Promise. 
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HOSPITALITY 
BY ANN COBB 


Author of ‘‘ Kentucky Mountain Rhymes” and 
Other Poems 


Put your purse up, woman,—you’ll never 
need hit here,— ; 

Lees don’t foller selling a mouthful of good 
cheer. 


We'll not miss the chicken, nor yet the bite 
of cake. 
(Sence my baby married, I throw out half 


I bake !) 


“ Hit don’t cost you nothing,” I was raised 
to say, 
“ Nothing but the promise to come again 


and stay !” 


THE IMMIGRANT FROM 
MEXICO 
sPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE OUTLOOK 


Our correspondent, Mr. Esquivel, is one of the 
secretaries of the Mexican Frontier Committee of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. He is a 
Mexican, engaged in educational work in El Paso, 
and gives part of his time to the international 
work of the Y. M. C. A. He says in a personal 
letter to us that he writes ‘‘ from the poll ax wr of 
a Mexican citizen who is trying to promote a better 
understanding between two neighboring peoples 
along the border.’’-—THE Eprrors. 


Nearly twice as many Mexicans came to 
the United States during the fiscal year 
ending June 30,1919, as in any previous 
year since 1900, according to the figures 
received from the Immigration Office in 
Washington. 

Their number reached 28,844, while 
during the preceding year it was 17,602. 
More than twenty per cent of the 141,132 
immigrants coming into this country in 
1919 were from Mexico. 

Yet the official figures do not seem to 
convey the full meaning of the exodus 
from the southern Republic. Laborers are 
coming en masse. “We have employed 
about six thousand since the first of the 
present year,” said a border labor agent in 
answer to one of our questions. Then to a 
laborer from among a crowd waiting to be 
sent to the Tennessee aluminum mines or 
to the Grand Central construction camps, 
“Where do you come from?” “The in- 
terior of Mexico.” “ How much were you 
earning?” “Fifty cents a day.” “ Did 
others come with you?” “ Nearly every 
man in my town.” The answer was more 
than we expected—whole villages emigrat- 
ing as a result of economic unrest and of 
the uneven seale of wages. 

Mexico is a new country and needs men. 
It is the only Latin-American republic 
which exports labor. The United States is 
a highly developed country ; it offers the 
greatest inducements, and has become a 
mecea for laborers, in spite of the literacy 
test, financial requirements, and other re- 
strictions. Furthermore, their number is 
likely to increase, for the return of the rail- 
ways to private ownership will require 
muéh reconstruction work, while the high 
price of farm products will tend to increase 
the acreage under cultivation. Eighty per 
cent of the hard work in the Southwest is 
done by Mexican labor. , 

No, they are not all illiterates. Out of 
15,785 over sixteen years of age in 1919 
there were only 1,639 who could not read 
hor write. When you remember that 200,- 
000 from among the 2,000,000 men in the 
first draft could neither read nor write the 
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of the realm. 















Supercargo—or Banks? 


le olden days, ships left home ports laden with merchan- 
dise in charge of a supercargo, or agent, who traded in each 
port, selling his wares and buying return cargoes—all for cash 


Today, through the medium of international commercial 
banks, foreign trade is conducted “by an orderly process, com- i 
parable to that of domestic commerce, and employing neither 
supercargo nor actual cash. 


The National Bank of Commerce in New York is associated 
with leading banks throughout the world, and serves as the 
medium for direct relations between merchants and manu- 
facturers of this country and those of foreign markets. 


National Bank of Commerce | 
in New York — : 
Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits Over Fifty Million Dollars 















































English language, the difference is not so 
great. 

But they do need the touch of Christian 
influences of this country. They know only 
the rough aspect of national life—not the 
ideals. And if they are helping to increase 
the wealth of this country, they are enti- 
tled to something more than wages. We 
mean by this better housing conditions, 
educational opportunities, and health and 
recreational advantages. For, after all, no 
real prosperity can be accomplished at the 
— of manhood. 

o they remain in this country long 
enough to justify a welfare effort among 
them? Out of chose who returned to their 
own country last year 4,614 had lived in 
the United States for a period of from five 
to ten years, 1,278 from ten to fifteen 
years, 770 from fifteen to twenty years, 
and 578 had lived in this country for more 
than twenty years. But if they do return 
to Mexico, are they to carry back only a 
few coins in their pockets and no nobler 
sentiments in their Reaste? Is the padrone 


the only type of citizenship that the labor- 
ers are to remember when they return 
home? 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
has started work among 5 oy gee 
people along the border. It has branches 
in El Paso, Smelter, Tucson, Metcalf, and 
Miami. Its efforts tend to increase the effi- 
ciency of the workmen ; to avoid economic 
disturbances ; and, above all, to promote a 
better understanding between Americans 
and Mexicans, through the interpretation 
of that which is good and worthy in the 
life of both peoples. Its outstanding need 
is Christian ne ership, so the Y. M. C. A. 
is trying to secure the necessary funds for 
the building of .a $100,000 educational 
center, after the type of Robert College 
in Constantinople. We know of no more 
worthy contribution towards the solution 
of the Mexican question. 

ServANDO I. EsQuiveE.. 

Asociacién Cristiana de Jévenes, 

El Paso, Texas, 
April 15, 1920. 
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SWITZERLAND ® a 


Write for packet No. 103, containing 
the Hotel Guide, descriptive booklets 
and maps, enclosing 10 cents postage. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Delightful VacationCruises 
CUBA, PANAMA, COSTA RICA 
Spring and Summer Sailings. Particulars on request. 
American Travel Club, Box O.. Wilmington, Del. 











For Rest 
Cure 
or Recreation 


and 
France’s MOST famous 
Health Resorts and Cli- 
matic Stations. 
Here Society from all the 
world gathers to 


ee 
and rest and be cure 
the Healing Waters. 


Secure information and 
reservations now 


Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee Ry. 
281 Fifth Ave., cor. 30th St., New York 
Telephone Madison Square 9690 














Europe with One Who Knows 


Gentleman, graduate of English college, 
present professor in New York college, trav- 
eled extensively on Continent, knows France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Germany, Spain, 
Shereugmiy, will or family or take 
boys abroad tor summer. Knowing customs 
of countries, will save mone ane annoyance. 
Terms reasonable. 2,127, Outloo 


EUROPE IS OPEN 


$460 and Up 
Cathedrals, ee ee Leben Mountains. 
Exceptional arrangements for Paris and the 
Battletields. Small parties with experienced 
leaders. Sail May, June, July. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 80 Boylston St., Boston 11, Mass. 


DO NOT DECIDE 


upon any TOUR to EUROPE a 7 

have investigated thee ECONOM 

TOUR under the management 7 ie 
Busiest Bureau in Boston. 


Economical Tour, 821 Centre St., Boston 30, Mass. 








JAPAN 


Are you interested in it ? 


If so, write to Secretary 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for 120-page Guide Book Free 
When writing please mention ‘* Outlook.” 


CUROPEAN Tours 
S cook Ti 








JAPAN C = *THE:- WORLD 
ETTs 7 “TRAVEL: BUREAU 
$06 FIFTH AVENUE, NEWYORK TEL VANDERBILT 5346 











High Grade European Tour 
Limited party sails June 23d. Experienced, 
cultured leadership. Miss Katherine Pant- 
lind, 110 Morningsile Drive, New York, N. Y. 
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Hudson River’ 
by Daylight 


OF COURSE, you've i 

heard of this wonder- |! 
ful trip and its panorama 
of scenic marvels. Plan 
1 to-enjoy it for yourself this 
summer. The Day Line 
route between Albany and 
New York is direct and con- 
venient. All through rail 
tickets accepted. 











Attractive one-day i" 
outings from New York | 





Hudson River Day Line 
ae k Debrosees St. Pier _New York | 
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Eukorr FOR BOYS 


Manager: Matthieu Jetteur, M 
Asheville School, Austine, N.C. 
rdon, B.A. wof Taft School: 
Theodore Johnson, M.A., of Bingham Sch oo] 
8. E. Culver, M.A., of Hotchkiss School. 
Announcement on request to Mr. Jetteur. 


EUROPE 1920 


MODERATE-PRICED TOURS 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
1021 Little Building 
Boston 11, Massachusetts 




















CANADA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 





° HUBBARDS 
The Gainsborough NoVAStO TTA 
Located = wooded hill overlooking broad 
—— F —_ < water. Ideal spot for real rest 

tion and the enjoyment of natural 
outdoor life. Comfortable rooms and _excel- 
lent table. Fine trout and deep-sea fishing, 
still-water and surf bathing, boating, tennis, 
etc. Special weekly rates. let. 
A. W. SHATFORD, Hubbards, Nova Scotia. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The amilton 

HH: & K Sts., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
| A Select Family and Transient Hotel 








Ideal Location.M pi appointments and 
Home-like. Good table. American plan 
$3.50 up daily; A. rates by week. 
Booklet. IRVING O. BALL, Proprietor. 


MAINE 
YORK CAMPSSfewisvork Prop. 


Famous Rangeley region heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open fires, 
central dining-room. ne rea near by, 
boating, bathing. fishing n vegetables, 
eggs, poultry, milk. Bookle 


NORTH CAMPS 


This is where you get aces’ fishing 
for TROUT and LANDLOCKED 
SALMON 











Excellent table, spring water, camps, 
and service. Booklet on request. 


RANGELEY LAKE, ME. 


P. O. ADDRESS, RANGELEY, ME. 


Sebasco Estates Co. HOTED-CEUB 


without housekeeping cares. On the ocean. 
Four miles shore line, evergreen hills. Free- 
man H. Merritt, Prop. and Mgr., Sebasco, Me. 


HE OCEAN HOUSE, YORK 
BEACH, ME. Leading hotel. Fine 
location. Allconveniences. Excellent cuisine. 
Comfortable and_ homelike. 
beautiful drives, bathing and id fishing. 1de Jee! 
spot for children. Booklet. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE COD pines 


COTUIT, MASS. 
Boating, bathing excellent. Cottages. Ideal 
place for summer.Own garden.C.D.Crawford. 
If You Are Tired or Need a Change 
you cannot His a more Ly pune place in 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


It affords all the comforts of 
home without extravagance. 


HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 

High and Cool in the Berkshires 
A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 
OPENS JUNE 12. ELEVATION 1,400 FEET 
Desirable Cottages with hotel service. 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 


Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 
MARBLEHEAD,MASS. 


THE LESLIE 


A bsp Nt cosy little pense aby the sea. 
NS JUNE 1920 
Private baths. Sacmaaiee booklet. 





























Holidays in NORWAY 


Land of the Midnight Sun. Seventy years’ 
experience in Ser =) tours thru ¥ won- 
derful countr Sail June 24 and June 25. 
for booklet. 
may oy $ TRAVEL BUREAU 
Fifth Avenue, New York 














at my expense 

Go to Europe by po Bn 
small party. Babcock’s European Tours, 1137 
Dean Be. “brockiyn, i N. Established 1900. 








Apartments 
TWO ROOMS "“fine!October 


Columbia College 4 minute distant. Every 
convenience. Reasonable. 2,137, Outlook. 


FOR RENT 


Furnished apartment May 15 to 
October 1. Eight rooms,southern exposure, 
seventh floor. Immediate occupancy. Tele- 
phone Rhinelander 2922 or see superintendent 
on premises at 129 East 69th Street, N. Y. C. 











WHITE HOUSE INN 
91 Elm Street, Northampton, Mass. 
Season July 1 to Sept. 8. Reservations may 
be made now. Detailed peroemetion upon 

application to Mrs. M. V. BURGESS. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW 


43 West St., Northampton, Mass. 
Season July 1 to Sept. 8 
A beautiful mountain view from a wide porch. 
One of the best libraries in the State within 
two minutes’ walk. Detailed information 
gladly sent on request. Mrs. O. 8. BLAIR. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western End of the Mohawk Trail 
Open May 20th 
SEND FOR COPY OF 
“ Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 























GRANLIDEN HOTEL 
LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 
Under New Management 

Catering to a discriminating clientele. 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Canoeing, 
Bathing, Fishing, Riding, Dancing 

Cottages for rent. Booklet sent on request 

New York Office: HOTEL SAN RAFAEL 
65-69 West 45th St., near Sth Ave. 

J. Thomas Russell, Prop. 











NEW JERSEY 


ENGLESIDE 
a. 


Opens June 18, The best combination of 
seashore features on the coast. Matchless bay 
for sailing and fishing, perfect beach and bathi- 
ing. Five tennis courts. The Engleside has all 
the modern conveniences, private baths with 
sea and fresh water. Bookiet. R. F. Engle, Mer. 


SURE RELIEF FROM HAY FEVER 
NEW YORK 


Back Log| 7.2" 
C amp of the 


Open Air 


INDIAN LAKE 
The Adirondacks 


If you wans to take your vacation in the 

woods, to spend your days on lakes, inlets, 
and trails, and your even BS and nights by 
the camp-fire, to fish, —~ irds and flowers, 
and climb moun tains, to ed the company of 
enthusiastic campers and the guidance of a 
family who are experts in wilderness outing 
send for the booklet on the“ Back 8 
Tuomas K. Brown, JR., 360 W. 21st St., ¥. *C. 


ADIRONDACKS | 
KEENE VALLEY INN, Keene Valley. 
p peo 28 200 ft. Fresh vegetables. 74 hans 
of mts. $17, a week and w Special sabes tor son- 
son. Write for booklet. ORLANDO BEEDE, Mgr 


Interbrook Lodge and Cottages 
Keene alley, N.Y. Very heart of mts., spruces, 
and pines. 1,500 elevation. $l5a week a 
Beautiful illustrated booklet. M. E 


HOW would you like to live for 2 or 3 weeks or 
months, in cottage or hotel, on a strip of land 
VIRTUALLY SIX MILES AT SEA? 


Where there are con — neighbors and al! 
of the conveniences of home. Where the breeze 
seldom stops blowing ; where boating, bath- 
ing and fishing are ay times and where 
the cost is reasonable. you know that 


POINT O’ WOODS, L. I. 


only 50 miles from New York, is such a place ? 


Direct inquiries to . W. NASH, Supt’ Point O° Woods, LL 
NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
easy reach of social and dra- 





The 


















one ». 











and be within 


matic centers. 
Rates with Eiestented Booklet pedly sent 
upon request. HN P. TOLSON. 





HOTEL JUDSON SS setae 


Judson Memorial Church. Rooins 
with ome without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two w -eks 
or more. Location very central. Conver, ent 
to all elevated and street car jines. 


RHODE ISLAND 


| ay oe Bay, Jamestown, R. 

dyke iotel and nicely 
furnished Cotta _— on the shore, at 
moderate rates. Bookiets. P. H. HORGAN. 


WYOMING 


WYOMING 
Trapper Lodge 


Pe. a a s - ranc ood water, 

saddle home Camp 

OUTDOORS ‘WITH COMFORT in the Biz 
Horn Vountains. ddress 

WYMAN & SONS, St Shell, Wyoming. 


VERMONT 


COLONIAL INN, Poultney, Vt. 


Three modern buildings with all improve- 
ments, located in beautiful village in Green 
Mts. Fresh milk, fruits, and vegetables from 
farm. Attractive walks and drives. Mountain 


Formerly The Dorms. Box 
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Real Estate 


Real Estate 





VERMONT 


MAINE 


NEW YORK 





‘XHESTER, VT. “ The Maples” Delight- 
C ful summer home. Cheerful, large, airy 
rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold; br 
piazza, croquet, fine is. Terms reasonable. 
Refs. exchanged. The Misszs SARGEANT. 


Health Resorts 


¥, 











>. oe 





Sanford Hall, 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 

ark, flower and vegetable “a. 

‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 


Hi : An exclusive resort 
Dr. Vail’s Sanatorium {1" “the beautiful 
Connecticut Valley. Massage, electricity, and 
baths. Golf and tennis. 3 resident physi- 
cians. Under successful management for 30 
years. E. S. Vai, M.D., Thompsonville, Ct. 
LINDEN The Ideal Place for Sick 

People to Get Well 

Doylestown, Pa. |an institution devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 


Rosert Lippincott WautEr, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 


THE BETHESDA W™'¢ Risin 


A sanitarium for the invalid, the convalescent, 
and the aged. dress for terms 
“ALICE ‘GATES BUGBEE, M.D. Tel. 241. 


Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 


A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 
mental patients, Also elderly people requiring 
-D., Me 


care. Harriet E. Reeves, M lrose, Mass. 


Country Board 
Wanted Adgnlt Poardetarn, Ex 


cellent cooking. Conveniences. Delightful 
spring and summer season. 2,111, Outlook. 


Real Estate 


CONNECTICUT 


OR SALE—Gentleman’s country 
home and farm, * Mapledale,” 

on beautiful Housatonic River, Derby, Conn., 
2 hours from New York, frequent trains daily. 
63 acres; large house, barns, garage, icehouse 
and ry yf pare spring water, good pres- 
sure to all buildings ; beautiful maple shade 
lawns. large porch facing river; excellent 
lack bass fishing, motor boating, hunting ; 
magnificent scenery ; 25 acres under cultiva- 
tion, all kinds of garden truck for market ; 
350 choice varieties of fall and winter apple 
trees in full bearing; 11 head stock, 10 pigs, 
3) chickens, 2 horses; full equipment farm 
tools and machinery, all in first class condi- 
tion; a capable working farm manager and 
wife have been on this farm for 10 years. Send 
for circular. One of the most delightful coun- 
try homes and farms in Connecticut. Price 
and terms of CHARLES N. DOWNS, Execu- 
tor, care The Home Trust Co., Derby, Conn. 


FOR RENT 


Comfortable House 


Beautifully situated, fine views, one acre 
land, 1,300 feet elevation, 10 minutes from 
station. 8 rooms, bath, hot and cold water, 
electric light. Newly painted and papered. 
Unusually desirable at the price. $600 the 
season. Address 

P. O. Box 25, Norfolk, Conn. 


NORFOLK, CONN. 


Litchfield Hills, 1200 feet above sea 
Modern house, furnished. Spring water, elec- 
tric light, fine view. Ice-house filled. Garage. 
L. D. BULKLEy, 39 West 58th St., New York. 


Bungalow (new) at 
For Sale, $3500 Crystal Lake. 6 rooms 
and bath my my! furnished. Lot 80 ft. by 
(W, Address Box 17, Eastford, Conn. R. R. 
stations, Pomfret or Abington, Coun. 


MAINE 
Bailey Island, near Portland 


Broom cottage, — for housekeeping. 
Finest location on the island. For June, 
July, and August. Apply 2,145, Outlook. 


est. 





































































CAsDES. ME. 68 acres. Long shore 
front, 2 mountain brooks, great trees, 
ledges, cleared fields. ificent views. 
C.8. H111, 66 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 


CAMDEN, M TO LET-—11- 


room Cottage 
Large verandas, 2 bathg, hoes , at ra- 
rage. Magnificent view of Penobscot Bay. Pho- 
tos and particulars. Address 2,165, Outlook. 


MOOSEHEAD LAKE, MAINE 


Camp Caribou 

Summer cottage on lake shore, facing moun- 
tains; large, fully furnished, seven chambers, 
hot and cold water, spring. water, bathing. 
Through Pullmans to lake. Trout, salmon and 
togue. ‘Daily mail. Rental $600, includes ice, 
fuel and complete equipment. For refer- 
ences, photographs and particulars address 

F. 8. Snyder, 55 Blackstone St., Boston, Mass. 


pat4er7=> HARBOR, Maine. 
To rent for season, Furnished Cot- 
tage, seven rooms ; running water, fireplace, 
sea view. $150. A. E. Barbour, Waterville, Me. 


South Bristol, Maine 
For Sale Furnished Bungalow. 
Lot of one acre. River and ocean view. 
Price $2,500. G. R. Nichols, Box 1,629, Phila. 














Life i Adirondacks 


If you wish a CAMP at LAKE PLACID, 
PAUL SMITH’S, SARANAC LAKE, 
or anywhere in the ADIRONDACKS 


Write for free illustrated booklet 


W. F. ROBERTS 
Real Estate Office, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Westport-on-Lake 
For Rent Champlain, N. Y. 

Cottage house—7 rooms and bath. Best loca- 
tion. References required. Address R. H. 
STEWART, 22 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR RENT on LAKE GEORGE 


Furnished Cottages and Bungalows 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, fishing. 
Glenburnie Co., Glenburnie, N. Y. 


2 furnished homes for rent on Lake 


11 rooms, 3 baths, motor boat, tennis 
court and garden. 8 rooms, 2 baths, George 
sleeping = Beautiful location opposite 
Sabbath Day Point. 64 W. 56th St., New York. 














~ OUTHPORT, ME. Opportunity for 
b\O small summer colony. Protestant locality. 
Panoramic view of Boothbay Harbor and Is- 
lands.Farm and farmhouse. House suitable for 
colony club. Lyman C. Fisher, Southport, Me. 


MARYLAND 





For Sale, Thousand Islands, ,*.°, 
furnished cottage, 2 skiffs and bast house, at 
GRAND VIEW PARK *7stanus: 
will besold AT A BARGAIN. Settling 
estate. A. J. GANNETT, 509 W. 121st St., N.Y. C. 





For Sale—To Close An Estate 


Beautiful old yo home and farm of 
about 180 acres at Churchville, Harford Co., 
Md. Water supply from hydraulic ram ; house 
heated with hot water system; two bath- 
rooms, etc. Good farming land, well watered, 
2 rns, large corn house, silo, small cream- 
ery, tenant house, etc. Half mile from 
Lincoln Highway, 1 mile from churches, 
schoolhouse and stores; healthy, fine com- 
munity. Price $35,000. Good working tenant 
on the farm. Apply to WiLLIAM W. Finney, 
Bel Air, Md., for particulars. 


n Out of Door School for Sale 

in Westchester Co. Established 14 

*years. Equipment —— Bungalow class- 

room, garage, etc. Pleasant surroundings. 

Very large house, could be used as an indoor 

school in conjunction with the Out of Doors. 
For full particulars address 2,015, Outlook. 


_-* VERMONT 
«FO RENT, Woodstock, Vt. 


Picturesque old house, refurnished. Two 
baths, garage, fireplaces, woods, brook. Ad- 
dress Dr. Brackett, 166 Newbury St., Boston. 











MASSACHUSETTS 


FURNISHED RENTALS for the SUMMER 
IN THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
Wureeter & Tay.or, Great Barrington, Mass. 


DEDHAM, MASS. rr 


for summer. $1,000. House with 5 master’s, 
3 maids’, 4 baths, garage, 2 acres. J. Morrill. 


At Manomet, Plymouth, Mass. 


NEW FURNISHED COTTAGE to 
LET or FOR SALE. Broad piazzas, 
electric ligh hot and cold water, conve- 
niences, open fireplace. Terms moderate. Wim. 
H. Hawley, Room 17, State House, Boston. 


OR SALE— NORTHAMPTON, 
MASS. High-class family hotel doing 
good business. Sp lendid opportunity for de- 
velopment and expansion. Owner’s reason for 
selling, age and poor health. 2,155, Outlook. 


The Little White House 


which you want. 7 rooms, barn, garden, fruit 
trees, convenient shops, trains, quatre club. 
For sale, $3,700. HELEN L. THURSTON, 
Real Estate, 20 Pleasant St., Rockport, Mass. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


Charming Summer Homes and Cottages, 

furnished, for rent and for sale. Write for 

kiets. Sarcent & Co., New London. N. H. 
Headquarters Lake Sunapee Real Estate 


UGAR HILL, New Hampshire. 
Attractive Bungalow, 8 rooms and 
bath, furnished, beautifully located, White 
Mountains. For rent or sale. Wm. E. 
Satchell, Owner, 162 Gates Av.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 


For Rent, Furnished—Sugar Hill 
Largest Cottage on Sunset Hill ,..%.., 


6 master bedrooms, 5 fireplaces, electricity, 
garage. 1,700 ft. elevation. 2,157, Outlook. 


BUNGALOW TO LET 
SUGAR HILL, N. H. 
Price moderate. Apply to 
HERBERT M. SMITH, Sugar Hill, N. H. 


s For rent, 
Waterville, N.H. 507"! 
to August 15, 10-room a. completely 
equipped. Open fireplace, broad piazzas. 
mountain view. Overlooks hotel, where board 
may be obtained. Golf, tennis. Address 132 
Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY 


FOR SALE TO CLOSE AN ESTATE, 

commodious, well-built suburban 
home. 16 large light yf rooms and bath. 
All improvements; near high and grammar 
schools and two a» lines, 25 minutes 
from tube station in Newark; two story 
garage, room for 4 cars; large corner _ 
residential section ; restful locality. Address 
S. W. GEERY, 784 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 












































___ AGENTS WANTED __ 


AGENTS. Mason sold 18 —— and 
autowashers one Saturday. rofits $2.50 
each. Square deal. Particulars free. Rusler 
Company, Johnstown, Ohio. 

AGENTS: $100 weekly. Automobile owners 
everywhere wild with enthusiasm. Marvel- 
ous invention doubles power, mileage, effi- 
ciency. Saves ten times its cost. Sensational 
sales everywhere. Territory going like wild- 
fire. $26 sample outfit and_ Ford car free. 
Write quick. L. Ballwey, Dept. 46, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


BOARDER WANTED—Madison Ave. near 
89th St. Attractive room next bathroom. 
Home cooking. For Christian business gentle- 
man. Private family. References. Lenox 4,458. 

WANTED by elderly lady, second story 
room with bath and board in refined private 
family above 42d St. 8,418, Outlook. 


HOME WANTED ; 


WITHIN 100 MILES OF NEW YORK. 
For a refined and cultured lady who will re- 
quire a little care. A reasonable compensa- 
3, hes be paid for the right place. 8,379, 

utlook. 


MANUSCRIPTS | 


“STORIES, ,0ems, plays, etc.,are wanted for 
ublication. Submit MSS. or write Literary 
ureau, 325, Hannibal, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 
Professional Situations 

NURSE as working supervisor to direct 
care of twenty babies and train nursery 
maids. Troy Orphan Asylum, 100 Spring 
Ave., Troy, N. 

Business Situations 

WANTED, at settlement house (Neighbor- 
hood Club) in Boston, young man with experi- 
ence in and love for work among boys. Neigh- 

rhood residence necessary. Please reply, 
inclosing references, to P. O. Box 2,682, 
Boston, Mass. 

WRITE photoplays: $25-$300 paid anyon® 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary } 
—> outline free. Producers League, 
438, St. Louis. 

RAILWAY traffic ins 
$110 to $200 per monthand expenses. Travel 
if desired. nlimi ,advancement. No age 
limit. We train you. Positions furnished 
under guarantee. Write for booklet CM27. 
Standard Business Training Institute, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WANTED— Working housekeeper for small 
family. One who is good plain cook, neat and 
absolutely trustworthy will find unusually 
_— ome and unusual consideration. 

beral salary. 8,390, Outlook. 

WANTED — Mother’s helper, _capable 

oung woman, in family of four. Pleasant 

ome in suburbs of Philadelphia. Address 
A. B. K., Box 58, Radnor, Pa. 

DIETITIANS, superintendents, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, matrons, house- 
keepers. Miss Richards, Box 5, East-Provi- 
dence. Boston, Fridays, 11 to 1, 16 Jackson 
Hall, Trinity Court. Address Providence. 
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Teachers and Governesses 

TEACHERS WANTED.—Among our col 
lege calls are history($3,500),economics( $3,500), 
accounting ($3,000), education ($3,500), philos- 
ophy ($3,250), industrial management ($5,000), 
employment management ($4,000). Many calls 
from colleges, public and private schools, at 
wide salary range. Ernest Olp, Steger Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

WANTED-—Nursery governess, full charge 
of three children 5,7, 8 yearsold. Prefer some- 
one with love for out of door life. Live in 
country six months of year. Reply stating 
references, age, and salary desired, apply to 
Mrs. R. P. Bass, Peterboro, N. H. 

PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer and 
employee: housekeepers, matrons, mother’s 
helpers, governesses, secretaries, companions, 
= 51 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, 





ass. 

WANTED — Governess for two children 
8 and 6 years for the summer, in Washington, 
Conn. Keply Mrs. R. H. Dana, 137 East 66th 
St., New York City. 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and — schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y. 

THE_Edwards Teachers Bureau, Grand 
Cane, La., needs experienced teachers for 
remunerative positions. No position, no fee. 

ESTERLY Agency wants teachers for 
Cahfornia high schools, all subjects. Men, 

51,800 — $2,500 ; women, $1,500- $2,000. San 
rancisco. 

TEACHERS WANTED—Men and women 
needed for attractive September openings, for 
all departments of high schools and colleges. 
Desirable salaries. Address The Interstate 
Teachers’ Agency, Macheca Building, New 
Orleaas, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 
PHYSICAL training director wishes to 
nd vacation in the West as companion. 
eferences given. 8,398, Outlook. 


REFINED young lady desires position as 
companion to lavy or children during sum- 
mer. Best references. 8,403, Outlook. 


LADY seeks permanent position as home- 
maker for afflicted person, or to take place of 
mother in home where some help is kept. 
Musical, traveled, cultured, home loving. 
Best references. 8,392, Outlook. 

COMPANION-secretary. Young woman, 
willing’ to travel from June 15-September 20. 
Highest references. 8,405, Outlook. 


WANTED, by young woman, position as 
mother’s helper. Traveling no objection. 
Salary $20 weekly. References exchanged. 
8,406, Outlook. 


POSITION as housekeeper, either in insti- 
tution or private family. Reference given 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Salary neces- 
sary, $85 monthly. Mrs. Alice Hopkirk, Eliza 
Lucas Hall, Charleston, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN girl, college graduate with 
three years’ experience, desires position as 
companion or teacher to girls of high school 
age, beginning about June 15. Willing to 
travel. 8,376, Outlook. 

COMPANION to lonely, quiet, or blind per- 
son, by graduate nurse with taste for litera- 
ture, music, nature-study. Good salary. 8,377, 
Outlook. 


EXPERIENCED teacher wishes summer 
—- as companion, secretary, or tutor. 
380, Outlook. 

CULTURED Southern widow desires posi- 
tion as social companion to lady or socia) 
companion-chaperon to young girl. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 8,383, Outlook. 


YOUNG woman desires ition as nurse- 
companion or housekeeper for July, August. 
References. 8,381, Outlook. 

POSITION as companion or governess by 
experienced teacher; used to travel. Good 
reader. References. 8,410, Outlook. 

CAPABLE college graduate as companion, 
chapercn to lady, girl; or counselor girls’ 
ome. Will travel. Best references. 8,409, 
Outlook. 

REFINED Protestant widow, 40 years old, 
with executive ability, desires position as 
companion to lady in or near New York. 
Would travel. References exchanged. 8,408, 
Outlook. 

TRAINED nurse, American, speaking fluent 
French, would like invalid, companion to lacy 
or governess to children going to Europe. 
Would give services in return for passage. 
Best references. 8,411, Outlook. 

COLLEGE graduate wishes position as 
companion or governess. Will travel. 8,298, 
Outlook. 

CLERGYMAN’S daughter, highly trained, 
secretary or companion. Will travel. 8,301, 
Outlook. 

COMPANION-secretary. Educated young 
woman desires position for the summer. 
Available June 15. References exchanged. 
8,359, Outlook. 

ENGLISH lady desires summer engage- 
ment as companion, chaperon, or secretary. 
Good reader, pianist, accompanist for voice 
or violin. Accustomed to travel; can assume 
management of house if required. Highest 
references. 8,413, Outlook. 


Teachers and Covernesses 

CAPABLE university graduate desires 
engagement for summer as instructress or 
secretary. Address Gretchen H. Lee, 1610-A 
Division St., Nashville, Tenn. 

TWO French young ladies wish position 
as tutors, companions, or governesses older 
children for summer. Excellent education ; 
full degrees. Highest social and professional 
references. 8,389, Outlook. 

TEACHER, young man, 31, Episcopalian, 
nine years’ experience, now teaching Episco- 
palian boarding school, wishes position as 
tutor, companion, during summer. Athletic 
coach. Highest references. 8,234, Outlook. 
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HQSIERY 
¢forMEN 


The dealer knows, when 
you say Shawknit hosiery to 
him, that you know. 


If you watch closely you 
can see yourself classified. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell. Mass. 


At your dealer’s 
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Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery 






on trial. No obnoxious springs & 
or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 471F State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Standard Hymns and Spiritual Songs 


r popular collection of Church Music 
ified book of high character for Churches of all denominations 
Board 45c. Cloth 60c. Write for examination copy. 
The Biglow and Main Co., 156 Sth Ave., New York 


“AN JFNTRODUCTION TO 


UNITARIANISM ” 
By Dr. SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, and other 
Unitarian Sermons SENT FREE on application to 
Mrs. C. W. GEROULD, 186 Upland Road. ambridge, Mass. 





























MONTH OF DAWKS 


June is here, season of brides and happiness—of 
wedding gifts. Let your gift be jewelry, bright as 
a bride’s dreams, symbolizing in eternal radiance, 
happiness that endures. Season, too, of graduation 
when in the lives of boys and girls new vistas dawn. 
Wish them joy of the future with gifts as lasting 
as your love, 


Authorized oy 
National Fewelers Publicity Association 


DIAMONDS - PEARLS + GEMS - JEWELRY 
WATCHES - CLOCKS + SILVERWARE 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 






















Teachers and Governesses 

WANTED — Position as French nursery gov- 
erness or tutor during summer. Vassar College 
graduate. Experienced in teaching French to 
children. Excellent references. Ruth Furness, 
1615 Eutaw Place, Baitimore, Md 

PRINCETON undergraduate desires posi- 
tion as tutor or companion to young boy or 
pore for summer months. Box 363, Princeton, 


o@e 
TEACHER desires | my as governess 
or companion to children during summer 
months. 8,401, Outlook. 


Teachers and CGoverresses 

KINDERGARTNER desires position for 
summer. pupereneed traveler and chaperon, 
8,395, Outlook. 

CULTURED young French’ woman, tal 
ented painter, desires position during sum- 
mer as companion in refined family. Would 
give lessons in French and painting. 8,382, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED teacher, entering Har- 
yard Law in September, desires position as 
tutor or for i 
8,378, Outlook. 





Teachers:and Governesses.- 
YALE-OXFORD GRADUATE, EXPERT 
TUTOR, EXCEPTIONALLY _SUCCESS- 
FUL, WIDELY TRAVELED, EXCELLENT 
REFERENCES. 8,407, Outlook. 

CULTURED goings man, experienced as 
tutor or companion. 8,412, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED grade teacher, wishing to 
travel, desires position as tutor or companion 
during summer months. 8,386, Outlook, 


MISCELLANEOUS 








WOULD like to communicate. with party 
— within — miles of New York who 
=e .— a , nega 

y 65 years old, an epileptic. ress, stat- 
ing terms and location, 8,485, Outlook. 

MEDICAL STUDENT and wife will take 
two boys eight to ten at summer cottage in 
Michigan from June till October. $20 per 
week each. Personal interview and best of 
references required. 8,349, Outlook. 

WANTED—Young women to take nine 
months’ course in nursing. Frances Parker 
Memorial Home, New Brunswick, N. J. 










































FRENCH lady, years’ experience, wants 
summer position tutoring, coaching, travel- 


F YOUNG woman teacher, experienced alon 
all lines of grade work and some in high school, 


EXPERIENCED college teacher. Room 
ing. Excellent references. 8,393, Outlook. and board for tuition in Spanish and French. gentlewoman, 67 years old, who has bee 


verished by her unselfish efforts during the 4 r a . 
KINDERGARTNER wishes part time oar. Height 5 feet 8% inch bust 42-44 inches. teachers of lip-reading. Beginning July 5. 


M. T., 402 Main St., Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 


WANTED—Any articles of wearing apparel will 
in presentable condition suitable for tall, stout send anything on enpeovel. coxviess free. 


MISS Guthman, New York shopper, 


n im- | References required. 309 West 99th St. 
MULLER-Walle branch training class for 


would like position for summer between June | work near good library. Can take charge of | Further particulars can be obtained from Miss Summer Schools, Chautauqua, N. Y. 





l and September, teaching in summer school | small children, assist mother, also do fine | Lydia Field Emmet, 535 Park Ave., New 
Kk. needlework. Small salary. 8,414, Outlook. 


or private family. 8,402, Outlook. 





York City. 





WANTED — Defective persons to board. 
Address W, Pawling, N. Y. 





BY THE WAY 


American war slogans, according to an 
article in the New York “ Evening Post,” 
have been: In the Revolution, “ No taxa- 
tion without representation ;” in the War 
of 1812, “ Free trade and sailors’ rights ;” 
in the Mexican War, “ Remember the 
Alamo ;” in the Civil War, on the Union 
side, “On to Richmond,’ on the Confed- 
erate side, “On to Washington ;” in the 
Spanish War, “ Remember the Maine ;” 
in the recent war, “ Make the world safe 
for democracy.” To these war cries may 
be added the near-war ery of 1843-6, 
“ Fifty-four-forty or fight ;” of 1798, “ Mill- 
ions for defense, not one cent for tribute ;” 
and of 1873, “ Free Cuba,” after the Vir- 
ginius affair. 





The late Professor Garner tells in the 
“Century Magazine ” about a novel way of 
exterminating vermin in Central Africa. 
This was simply to welcome into his house 
one of the hordes of ants that are always 
on the move in that country. “ When the 
drivers came,” he says, “ they worked with 


the thoroughness of a vacuum cleaner. 
They swarmed up the walls and roof into 
every cranny, killing and eating any kind 
of vermin they found there. Then for a 
short time at least we would be absolutely 
free of house pests of every description. 
When, for any reason, we did not want 
to receive the house-cleaners, we had 
the native servants drive them back with 
torches.” 





P. T. Barnum’s liberality toward the 
celebrities whom he introduced to the 
American people is well known. A recent 
book gives an instance of this attitude in 
his dealings with Jenny Lind, the Swedish 
singer. She had never sung to the im- 
mense audiences that Barnum confronted 
her with, and felt that he was perhaps get- 
ting the better of the bargain when ps. al 
of eight thousand came to hear her while she 
expected to sing to three or four thousand. 
On intimating her dissatisfaction to Mr. 
Barnum he produced his contract with 
her. “ Here is our contract,” he said, and 


deliberately tore it into pieces. “ Now, my 
dear madame,” he said, “ write out your 
own terms and I will sign them.” The 
spirit of daring generosity thus evinced 
has helped to make Barnum’s memory live 
as the prince of showmen. 


The old maxim that anything a man 
finds “belongs to him as against all the 
world but the rightful owner ” seems to be 
disregarded in a recent decision. A pas- 
senger on a train found a package; the 
owner had left the car; the finder refused 
the request of a trainman to turn tlhe 
package over to him as a representative 
of the company ; the finder was arrested; 
he sued the company for false arrest. He 
has lost the case after carrying it to the 
highest court in New York State. The 
a ie after all this pother, we are in- 
ormed, was found to contain a five-cent 
loaf of bread. 


The following newspaper despatch from 
Lexington, Kentucky, is sufficiently amus- 
ing to be quoted verbatim : 

‘“‘If you want a room for the Kentucky 

Derby, stop at the jail.”’ This is the message 
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from James H. Barr, head of the Jefferson 
County Prison at Louisville. The number of 
prisoners has beer cut down by prohibition, 
and the jail no longer pays its running ex- 
penses. Rooms are scarce in Louisville for the 
coming horse racing season and Barr sees a way 
to pick up a few honest pennies for the county. 
The rate, he says, will be $1 a day, “‘ and guests 
may be assured of ample protection.” 





The high cost of livin enetrated 
even to Central Africa, feat ewar re- 
ports after a recent visit there. He says 
that, among the natives, wives now cost 
eight cows instead of four! Of course this 
change in has a favorable aspect, for 
the man who has a goodly supply of mar- 
riageable daughters is in clover. 





Apropos of the above para: graph, it is 
amusing to note the point of view of a 
semi-civilized woman as to the price she 
brings from a prospective husband. This 
is tersely set forth in a recent book of 
pioneer reminiscences. A miner in the 
Southwest once: fell in with a party of 
Indians, one of whom was a remarkably 
handsome girl. During a neighborly pow- 
wow with the group the miner innocently 
assed a compliment about the girl’s good 
cae Instantly the father asked how 
many ponies the admirer would give for 
her. The white man, taken aback, men- 
tioned a small number. Never, he says, 
would he forget the fierce indignation and 
scorn of the young woman at what she 
considered a low offer. He was forced to 
raise the limit at once to placate her wrath, 
and later had much difficulty in compro- 
mising the matter without becoming a 
“squaw man.” Sometimes a compliment is 
a dangerous thing. 


The publishing house of Baile 7" 
in Madrid, according to “The Writer,” 
publishing’ complete novels, each dnted 
on one large sheet of paper, folded. once, 
about the size of a four-page newspaper. 
The type is arranged in book-size pages, so 
that by folding the sheet several times and 
cutting the pages the purchaser has an un- 
bound book. The first novel thus published 

—“ José,” by A. Palacio Valdés—was sold 
for five centavos, or about one cent. 


“Then you don’t want her advertised as 
a diva?” the press agent asked, as —— 
in the Louisville “ Courier-Journal. ~ “Re 
make it a coloratura soprano, and let it go 
at that,” replied the owner of the chain of 
vaudeville houses ; “ the last time I adver- 
tised a diva I had to refund considerable 
money to people \ who were expecting an 
aquatic exhibition.” 


From “ Kar ikaturen,” Christiania : 

“ Maria, servant girl, is about to leave 
her position. She winds up the parlor 
clock, but turns the key only once. 

« Mistress—‘ You must wind round until 
you can wind no further, Maria. It’s an 
eight-day clock.’ 

“ Maria— Not likely! I’m leaving here 
to-morrow and I’m certainly not going to 
do any of my successor’s work !’”’ 


From the “ World,” id,” of London : 

Manager—“ Cut out all those old jokes 
and put in some older ones 5 the public 
likes a change occasionally.” 


From “ Jugend,” Munich : 
. Customer—“W hat? Twothousand marks 
for the frame? That is dearer than the 
picture.” 

Art Dealer—“ Yes, but the frame was 
made by a trade-union workman and the 
picture was painted bya mere artist.” 
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> Three-in-One Oil © 


Water- proofs and preserves the lines from rotting. 
Here is what an enthusiastic angler says of 3-in-One 
for dry fly fishing : “T find that wings and hackles “4 
of floating flies, treated with 3-in- One, do not stick 
together. Also it is a good repel- 
lant of Black Flies, Mosquitoes 
and Midges ; better and more 
cleanly than heavy greases.” 

Add 3-in-One to your fishing kit. Sold 
at all good stores. East of the Rocky 


i . Mountain States in 15c, 30c, 60¢ in e Y 
ine bottles ; wes in 30¢ weap Oil Cans. 


3. 








A generous sample 
of 3-in-One and Diction- 
ary of Uses. A postal “_ 
bring both. Write today. 











Where do we go this summer ? 


Thousands of families all over the country are beginning to 
ponder this question. Probably you are. 

Hundreds of summer resort and hotel proprietors, dozens of 
railway and steamship executives, are ready to give you the 
information you want. 

You'll find it in the advertising pages of The Outlook. 

No periodical has a wider reputation for successful resort 
and travel advertising—successful for both the resort and the 
resorter. Try it. 


Department of Classified Advertising 
The Outlook, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 








come To 
‘Minnesota 


Come to the land of Ten 
Thousand Lakes, virgin 
forests and glorious cli- 
mate— where you can 
hike through the wilder- 
ness in the footsteps of the old voy- 
ageur—or motor over modern high- 
yays through Minnesota's great 
play grounds! ¥ 
The fishing is great—from muskies 
to bass. The camping is the best 
ever. You can indulge in all the 
summertime sports in Minnesota 
and there are comfortable hotels 
and cosy cottages at your service. 
Every part of this primeval country 
is accessible by railway, boat or 
motor, Make up your mind to 
enjoy a Minnesota vacation this 
year. Write at once for aeroplane- 
view map folder and start planning 
today. 
Ten Thousand 
Lakes of Minnesota 
Association 


Operating under the direction of the 
Minnesota Land and Lake Attrac- 
tions Board. 
132 EAST SIXTH STREET 
St. Paul, Minnesota 











Minnesota is a land of unusual 
agricultural, commercial and 
industrialopportuniy. Life is 
worth living in Minnesota. 
Try it this summer. 





























Do you know, ill health or 
chronic ailments, in nine out 
of* ten cases, are due to im- 
proper food, poor circulation, 
insufficient exercise, incorrect 
breathing and incorrect poise? 

Remove those unnatural 
conditions and your ailments 
vanish. 

This may surprise you, but I 
am doing it daily; I havedone 
it for 92,000 women 


Without Drugs 

I will send you letters of 
endorsement from eminent 
physicians and tell you how 
I would treat you. 

Physicians endorse my 
work—theirwives and daugh- 
ters are my pupils. 

Don't let writing a letter 





stand between you and good 
health, animation, correct 
weight and a perfect Agure, 








‘ = ; 
rite me now—today—while \ 2 ys 
this subject is uppermost If —_ ‘ ———=— 
you will tell me in confidence your height, weight, and your 
ailments, I will tell you if I can help you. 


Susanna Cocroft 
209 N. Michigan Blvd. 


(1797) 


Dept. 8, Chicago, Ill. 








THE OUTLOOK 
SONORA IN MADERO’S TIME 


BY MARIAN R. T. LINES 


The recent news in the press that “the 
troops of Sonora, Mexico, are marching 
upon Culiacan,” recalls many vivid memo- 
ries. Notwithstanding the tendency to con- 
sider warfare in Mexico as “ just abit of 
comic opera,” its horrors and barbarisms 
are entirely too real and too many to be 
looked upon thus lightly, although there is 
always the touch of picturesqueness, the 
touch of romance, and frequently comedy. 

So it was with Culiacan in the early 
summer of 1911, when, after several days 
of siege, the little capital of Sinaloa surren- 
dered to the Maderistas. 

From the fortifietl top of a high cathe- 
dral a pretty American girl, standing by 
the side of a gallant colonel, watched sev- 
eral thousand revolutionists as they ap- 
proached and surrounded the town. Shortly 
before the firing started she scurried away 
to seek shelter out of range of the guns, 
but the colonel remained to fight, and he 
and his guard of picked sharpshooters did 
effective work in the days immediately fol- 
lowing. Upon the promise that their lives 
would be spared the entire Federal garrison 
surrendered before they came down from 
their high position and gave their arms 
over to the enemy. But alas for the promise 
of a mob in quest of blood! The next 
morning the gallant colonel ended his career 
before a firing squad. 

For a time it seemed that others of 
prominence would be executed. The young 
Governor of the State, a handsome, dom 


ing fellow, a graduate of one of England’s 


large universities, was also arrested and im- 
prisoned, with the sentence of death passed 
upon him. But he had a friend who fought 
zealously and successfully for his release. 

Throughout the long hours of the night 
this American friend sat with the leaders of 
the invading forces, smoking, talking, drink- 
ing, and constantly filling and refilling the 
ow we me yy finally overcame Juan 

anderas, the chief bandit, and at the op- 
portune momenta carefully prepared paper 
was slipped over to him, everything was 
made very easy and convenient, and under 
the most dramatic circumstances he signed 
the Governor’s release. An automobile 
waited around the corner, and a few miles 
from town a special train stood, silent and 
dark—a train that from Culiacan to the 
border, a distance of about five hundred 
miles, made but two stops, and the Gov- 
ernor of Sinaloa found safety under the 
Stars and Stripes. 

Comedy claimed its part during those 
tragic days. Those troops that came down 
from the mountains and entered Culiacan 
on the east, coming upon a peaceful haci- 
enda on the outskirts of the town, paused 
long enough to kill and devour a large 
flock of peacocks, then, continuing their 
march, went into battle, each with a pea- 
cock feather floating from the crown of 
his hat. 

Yes, memories revive. The troops are 
marching. In Mexico troops march lei- 
surely. 
ness of waiting. I hear again the oft- 
reiterated phrase, “ Se vienen, los bandidos, 
se vienen.” (They are coming, the bandits, 
they are coming.) “ No; they did not come 
to-day, but to-night they will come.” We 
go to bed and try to sleep. In the morning 
the first greeting —* No; last night they did 
not come, but to-day. They are just across 
the river. To-day they will come.” 

Toledo, Ohio. 


feel again the suspense, the tense- ° 
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Feels Good 


and is good for soreness and stiff- 
ness — congested tissues due to ex- | 


posure or over-exertion. Absorbine Jr. 
rubbed vigorously into the muscles 
at the sore point will bring about 
certain relief. 


AbsorbineJ! 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
TR AOE MAR OLS US PRL OFS. 


Its immediate application may save 
a lot of suffering. A powerful and 
effective liniment, agreeable to use, 
not greasy and with a pleasing odor. 
Safe to have around as it is not poison- 
ous—a purely herbal product. 
Used by athletic men and women 
the world over as an invigorating, anti- 
septic rub-down—keeps muscles right 
and prevents second day lameness. 

$1.25 a bottle at your druggist or 

postpaid. A Liberal Trial Bottle 

sent for 10 cents in stamps. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 

bow Temple Street Springfield, Mass. 
































INCORPOR ATE Least cost. Greatest advantages. 
Cost not affected by amount of 

I N A R I Z 0 N A capital. Transact business and keep 
books anywhere. Stock made full 

id and non-assessable by using our forms. Laws, blanks and 
irections free. Stockholders are exempt from corporate 
liability. Stoddard Incorporating Co., Box 8-N, Phoenix, Arizona 








THE BOARDWALK 

Atlantic City is 
famous for its de- 
lightful climate, its 
invigorating salt- 
sea air, its surf bath- 
ing, its miles of 
Boardwalk and end- 
less amusements — 
and CHALFONTE 
Hospitable, quiet, 
home-like. 
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